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CuarterR XXVII. 


tke was that season in the summer when, in regions remote from 

fields of harvest, time itself stands still. Nothing is doing in 
the wild wood. Each young thing is fledged and flown, or, strong 
in its coat of fur, is off and away. The flower of the season is passed; 
the berry hangs green on the bush. The sky is empty; the earth 
is dry. The panting trees of the valleys speak to the trees of the 
mountains, telling them, in hot, dry whispers, to look out for the 
autumn that comes from afar. Only sometimes, in the morning 
on the hill-tops, a courier comes from the season that tarries: 
with feet that trip on the nodding weeds, and a voice singing in 
the fluttering trees, and a smile that speaks in a bluer sky, the 
unseen courier of autumn comes and goes. The hearts of men 
and beasts are excited, they know not why, and the berry and the 
grape and the tender leaf turn red. 

Such was the weather in which the time of waiting passed. 

Within two days Bertha passed down the road twice on village 
errands. Her horse each time loitered as it passed the mine until 
Durgan at last went out and walked a few steps by her bridle. 
He was afraid to talk with her lest he should say more, or less, or 
something quite different, from what he would wish to say. But 
Bertha would speak. 

“Mr. Durgan, are you still quite sure? I cannot tell you how 
you have lightened my heart, but I must hear it again. It came 
to you freshly the other night; after thinking it over, are you 
still quite sure?” 

“Of what?” he asked. He could not think of anything con- 
nected with Bertha’s misfortunes of which he was sure at all. 

VOU. CXXIX, 21 
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“That it could not have been as I thought—that my dear 
sister——” 

“Your sister has no mental weakness ; and she did not commit 
that crime,” he said, almost sharply. “If that is what you mean, 
I am as sure of it as that I stand here.” 

“Don’t be angry with me. You speak so severely. But I 
can’t tell you how I like to hear you say it.” 

“It was a bug-bear of your own imagination, and I feel angry 
with you when I think of it. And if you take my advice you will 
never, never under any circumstances, let her, or anyone else, 
know that you thought such a thing.” 

“T would rather tell her all about it sometime. She would 
forgive it.” 

“I daresay she would.” Durgan spoke bitterly. “I don’t 
know what forgiveness in such a case is; but no doubt, whatever 
it is, it would cost her more than you can conceive. She would 
give it to you; but you are achild if you think that she would 
ever recover from the wound of such knowledge. God may put 
such things right in the next life, but never in this. That, at 
least, is my opinion.” 

“T am offended with you,” she gaid. She was looking very 
well that day. Her blue cotton riding-dress and blue sun-bonnet 
well displayed the warm colour and youthful contour of her face. 
There was a peace in her eyes, too, that he had never seen there 
before. ‘I wanted to tell you something else, but you have 
made me angry.” 

“Forgive me, then. It isso easy.” There was sarcasm in his 
voice. 

She thought for a few minutes, and seemed to forget her 
quarrel. 

“Mr, Alden went to Hilyard, and he has come back without 
finding out anything about ’Dolphus. -I was so much afraid. I 
have asked Hermie if we might not tell him just about ‘Dolphus ; 
but she spoke to me so solemnly, so sadly, that now I only regret 
that I told you. I want to beg you never to repeat it. I don’t 
understand Hermie’s motives, but I can’t side against her.” 

“ What has Alden been doing ?” 

“He has been attending to business letters and papers. He is 
making this his holiday, but of course he has always a great deal 
of business on hand. He thinks a great deal over his writing. 
This morning he spent hours pacing in the pasture and sitting on 
the stiie.” 

“Ah!” said Durgan. 

“He actually came in with his necktie crooked, he was 
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thinking so hard,” continued Bertha. “He is good, but I can’t 
think why Hermie cares for him so; he usually looks so like a 
doll.” 

In a few minutes Durgan dropped the bridle and turned back. 
His mind was uneasy. 

But the next afternoon Bertha descended in a different mood. 
She had evidently been watching to see his negro labourers depart, 
for she stood on the rock ledge before they were out of sight. 

“You told him my secret. How could you? You promised at 
least not to tell till you had spoken to me. You never explained 
yesterday that you had told. Oh, how he has turned against us! 
And you! There is no one in the world we can trust.” 

Durgan stood in awkward distress before her. His intention 
not to tell could not balance his stupidity in having betrayed 
anything. 

“TI told you because you said you must know my story on 
Adam’s account, but you found Adam’s safety provided for; you 
said you must know lest you should do injustice to ‘Dolphus, but 
- he will likely die before the trial comes on; and yet you have 
babbled to Mr. Alden, not being able to keep faith with a most 
unhappy woman for a few days. I was foolish, I was wrong, to 
tell you our secret ; but you forced me to speak. Oh, how could 
you call yourself a gentleman and betray me so?” 

She was very imperious, very handsome; but she was far too 
sad and frightened to be really angry. 

As he stood before her without a word, contrition written on his 
face, she took shelter in the threshold of his hut and, sitting by 
the open door, began to cry piteously, not with abandonment, but 
with the quietude of real sorrow. 

She spoke again. “ Mr, Alden is a hound, with his keen nose 
onascent. He will not lift it off till his victim is at bay. When 
I said to Hermie that Mr. Alden would not rest now till whoever 
did it was hanged, she fainted. She was so ill upstairs in our 
room that I was terrified, but she would not let Mr. Alden know.” 

“ Yes, but who zs the victim ?” 

She looked up suddenly, “He said you told him who it is; 
and that I had told you. Hermie never betrayed any feeling 
when he told her—it was afterwards—but I kuow her heart is 
breaking.” 

“Tam at my wit’s end,” said Durgan sadly. 

“ He says Hermie, my own Hermie, has made every sacrifice to 
protect this Charlton Beardsley. It is not true, There was no 
one she despised and disliked so much. Whatever else is or is 
not true, that is, Do I not know? Did I not see her even 
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quarrel with our dear father about this man, because he had 
pretended to give messages from mother.” At this recollection 
she wept again, her head in her hands. ‘“ My dear, dear father,” 
she whispered. ‘Oh, if he could come back to us. If he could 
only come back.” 

Dargan stood helpless. That faculty by which words arise 
unbidden in the mind, kept obstinately repeating in Durgan’s the 
name Charlton Beardsley in that tone of almost tender compassion 
given to it by Miss Claxton when he last spoke to her. 

At last Bertha rose to go. ‘There is no such thing as truth,” 
she cried. I was false to Hermie in telling you what I did; you 
were false to me; Mr. Alden is a false friend to us all. There is 
no truth.” 

Durgan laid a detaining hand on her arm, “ Look up,” he 
said. 

She looked up at the dog-wood tree, whose spring blossom had 
first cheered that rocky spot for Durgan. Across the unutterable 
brightness of the sky the tree held its horizontal sprays of golden 
leaves. The blue bird of the south, dashed with gloss of crimson 
and green, pecked at the scarlet berries. The tree glistened in 
the light of evening. Above and beyond it the sky was radiant 
with the level light. 

“Very probably there is no such thing as the truth you seek 
in this world,” he said; “but there must be truth somewhere, or 
why should we all try to approximate to it, and feel so like 
whipped dogs when we have failed ?” 

For two or three days after that Durgan heard nothing, but 
Alden came and went on the mountain road, and once again made 
the journey to Hilyard. 

At last, one evening after dark, Durgan received a message 
demanding his presence at the summit house. He went and 
found the little family in some formal condition of distress—the 
elder lady sitting calm but very sad, her usually busy hands idle 
in her lap; Bertha, her face swollen with tears, sitting beside her 
sister in an attitude of defiant protection; Alden moving restlessly 
about, his face blanched and haggard. The weather over all the 
mountain was still tense and dry. The cold had come without 
rain—a highly nervous condition for the human frame. 

It was only Miss Claxton who tried to make Durgan’s arrival 
more agreeable to him by a few words of ordinary conversation. 

Then Alden spoke. “I believe now that yours was the right 
suspicion, Mr. Durgan. Miss Claxton having declined to help me 
at all, I resolved to ask you to be present while I tell her exactly 
what I suspect with regard to Charlton Beardsley. I would not 
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have Miss Claxton without a protector while I am obliged to say 
and do what she tells me will make me her worst enemy. If so, 
it must be so. I cannot be silent. I cannot be inactive. I 
cannot be responsible for a murderer’s freedom. But I will do no 
more without giving you all fair warning. I believe your wife to 
be implicated. We are here agreed in desiring your presence.” 

Durgan looked at the women. How often had he seen them 
here in the mellow lamplight, at peace in this beautiful retreat. 

Bertha looked up at him. “Stay with us,” said she. “You 
have done us an injury by betraying my confidence; now ward 
off the consequences if you can.” 

Miss Claxton’s gentle face was also upturned. “It is right 
that you should stay to know what accusation will be brought 
against your wife ; but I do not need your protection.” 

She looked toward Alden when she had spoken, and Durgan 
saw the little man quiver with distress. 

Durgan sat down beside the sisters. 





Cuarter XXVIII. 


Aven began with a stiff quaint bow to his little audience. It 
was easy to see that he had fallen into the mannerism of a court. 
“Tn making my statement it is not necessary for me to tell from 
what source I obtained any part of my information, or what is 
inference from information. I will say exactly what I now 
suppose to have happened upon the morning of the day on which 
Mr. Claxton was killed with unparalleled brutality, and his wife 
shot.” 

Durgan felt rebellion in its keenest form at this beginning, but 
sat in silence. 

When Alden had once begun it was obvious that he felt the 
relief of open speech. He told in detail how he believed ’Dolphus 
to have been sent to Mr. Claxton’s with a note announcing 
Beardsley’s visit, which caused Miss Hermione to send the maids 
and Miss Bertha out of the house. 

“But how,” asked Alden, “did Beardsley come to the house 
without observation? I have found again and again that the 
thing that is hardest to detect, has been done in the simplest and 
most obvious way. Negative evidence is often no evidence at all ; 
and the thing done most openly more often escapes remark than 
an attempt at secrecy. In this case two neighbours saw the 
maids go out on their errand; one saw the dark-faced boy enter, 
She swore he was an Italian music-boy, while in fact he was a 
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mulatto, The servant of a neighbour said she saw the boy leave 
the house again. They both agreed that he was long and lanky. 
Everyone else in the neighbourhood, with a chance of seeing, 
testified that no boy came or went. I believe that Beardsley 
came, as the boy came, in an open way, and was admitted by Miss 
Hermione. Again one neighbour swears that she saw the two 
maids go down the street together; another, that only one went 
down alone while she was looking. COross-examined, she could 
not be sure whether the one maid she saw was the cook, or house- 
maid, or charwoman, but only that she came out of the Claxton 
house, The other neighbours had not seen any woman leave 
the house. This shows what such evidence is worth. I believe 
Beardsley left the house disguised in the clothes of the boy. The 
boy was almost grown, Beardsley not large. No doubt, being in 
the habit of personating spirits, and juggling, escape would be no 
difficulty to him. I am still unable to suggest any motive for 
the crime.” Alden paused. 

“Goon.” The words were spoken breathlessly by Bertha. 

Alden went on solemnly. “I think, Hermione, you knew the 
boy’s message to be from Beardsley. You must have admitted 
Beardsley to the house, Hermione! , In the night you helped the 
boy to escape. It is not possible that you did not know that 
Beardsley had committed the crime. I am convinced that you 
helped him also to escape. One possible explanation of your 
action, and the subsequent concealment, is that he extracted some 
oath of secrecy which you wrongly considered binding.” 

There was a breathless silence. 

“But I think you have too much good sense to consider such a 
compulsory promise binding. You have had another reason.” 

There was still silence. 

“The fact that you did not denounce him points to the fact 
that you helped Beardsley’s escape. - The fact that you sent the 
mulatto to Mrs. Durgan’s address proves that you knew where 
Beardsley had taken refuge. Beardsley went to Mrs. Durgan’s 
house, not to his former lodgings. She must have known that 
come disaster had happened if he returned in disguise ; she must 
quickly have known from the papers the extent of his guilt. 
She certainly had him in her house ill a week after—really very 
ill, for Mr. Durgan, on one of his rare visits, found two hospital 
nurses attending him. It was said to be a severe case of pleurisy 
with complications ; and he has been, or pretended to be, more or 
less of an invalid ever since. But before his illness he acted his 
part well. He certainly held his séances regularly for a number 
of evenings after the crime, I made very strict inquiry at the 
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time of several members of this circle as to its nature, because of 
the connection Mr. Claxton had with it. Beardsley went into his 
trances, and spoke with strange tongues, and what not, during that 
week. I knew this because several of his disciples, who believed 
in his dealings with the unseen world, tried to call up the spirits 
of Mr. and Mrs. Claxton, so unhappily departed, and entreated 
for some information as to their murderer. The villain had not 
the hardihood to personate his own victims.” 

Alden paused suddenly, and demanded of the sisters, “ You 
remember hearing of the incident ?” 

Bertha, her face flushed and excited, gave a hasty “ Yes.” Miss 
Claxton made an indifferent motion of assent. She preserved 
a uniform expression of great sadness. She seemed to take 
hardly any special interest in anything said. 

“This boy, ’Dolphus, went also straight to Mrs. Durgan’s 
house. He has been sheltered by Beardsley and Mrs. Durgan; 
he has been Beardsley’s valet ever since. Mrs. Durgan may have 
hid them both in the first instance out of pity; or she, too, may 
have had another reason. She would fear to send them away 
lest her connivance in their hiding should become known.” 

“Consider!” said Durgan. “Do you think my wife, or any 
other woman, would voluntarily live in daily terror of being killed 
by such a madman as you describe?” 

“Is there any adequate motive that you can suggest?” Alden 
returned. 

“Love,” said he. “ But I am certain that my wife has not been 
in love.” 

Hermione Claxton looked at Dargan for a moment, a tinge of 
colour and an abatement of her sorrow were evident. Then she 
relapsed into her former attitude. 

Alden stood in front of her, watching her changing expression 
with impassioned eagerness. “In the name of God, Hermione,” 
hé cried solemnly, “ why do you shield this man? Why do you 
still wish to shield him? Why are you glad that Mr. Durgan 
should believe that love does not exist between him and 
Mrs. Durgan ?” 

His sudden manner of agonised affection, and words that came 
like a cry from the heart, brought a hush of trembling expectation. 
Bertha gazed intently at her sister, unconscious of the tears of 
excitement that were running over her eyes. Durgan, who had 
never thought to see Alden so moved, felt the utmost wonder. 
But the fragile, faded woman to whom the passionate question 
had been addressed faced her questioner with no other change in 
the calm front she bore than an added degree of sadness. 
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“Hermione,” cried Alden again, “why did you conceal this 
man’s guilt from me at the time, and why do you still wish to 
conceal it?” . 

“Herbert,” she replied very gently, “ you have no evidence of 
his guilt.” 

“T have,” he replied. 

Durgan felt himself start nervously. Such a statement from 
this keen legal mind was like a declaration of proof. 

The effect of the words upon Miss Hermione was a visible 
shudder which ran through her frame. 

“Evidence?” she said, as if still doubting; but terror was 
written on her face. 

“Two days ago I went to Hilyard at the summons of the doctor 
and constable. The coloured prisoner, called Adolphus Courthope, 
was supposed to be dying, and desired to see me. When I went, 
he asked me to take down a confession and a statement, parts of 
which supplied links in the story I have told you, and the doctor 
was witness to the interview. He swore that Beardsley was the 
criminal.” 

Miss Claxton looked at him steadily. ‘ What reason have you 
to assume that what he said is true?” 

“In all those parts where I can test its truth it appears to be 
true. He referred me to Bertha for the fact that she aided in his 
escape at night.” 

“ Birdie will not corroborate that. She will tell you nothing.” 

“He would hardly have asked her to corroborate a lie,” said 
Alden. “He told me that when in New York he knew he was 
dying, his conscience caused him to bring some documents which 
he believed to incriminate Beardsley ; that he gave them to you by 
appointment on the night of Eve's death; that after giving them 
he discovered that Adam’s wife had been spying on the interview 
and had followed you up the hill. She showed him a certain 
place where she saw you hide these letters. He added, in the 
most matter-of-fact way, that he then killed Eve for her 
treachery to you, and because she would only make mischief.” 

Bertha stood up in great wrath. ‘ How can you say that my 
sister did such things as this? No word of this is true. How 
can you believe a man who is a murderer?” 

Alden went on looking at Hermione. “I went to the tree of 
which he gave me a rough drawing.” 

He took from his coat two packets of old letters, with their 
wrapping of oil-silk, which he had unfastened. 

“T have read them,” he said. “I did not wish to do so 
without your permission and that of Mr, Durgan, as they chiefly 
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belong to his wife, but it was necessary; and the fact that I 
found them there, and also their contents, proved that part of his 
tale which appeared to me most unlikely, to be true—that you 
should have trafficked secretly with such a man as he, and crept 
out at night to meet him and hide documents which—” He 
paused halfway through the sentence; his voice broke, and the 
tremor coming at so strong a moment, brought all the little 
gracious ways of his long friendship and service for Hermione to 
their minds. The strange scene vibrated with a throb of sorrow. 

“ Herbert,” she said falteringly, “you have indeed become my 
enemy, concerting with this poor wretch to outwit me, spying 
upon my most private actions.” 

“Nay, Hermione; I did not even ask the man for his evidence. 
I was forced, in the name of common justice, and above all, of 
justice to you, to hear it; and I am justified in what I have done 
since, because I have done it to save you from yourself.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said she, “For a moment I spoke 
unjustly ; but, whatever your motives, you have become my 
enemy. ‘Those letters were stolen by a servant to injure a master 
who, whatever else his faults, had treated him with unvarying 
kindness. They were given to me under the mistaken idea that I 
could use them for my own advantage. I cannot; nor can you.” 

“T read them, Hermione, because, without suspicion and by 
mere accident, I had read your telegram to Charlton Beardsley 
the other day.” 

She rose up now. There was a movement of her small clasped 
hands, as though she wrung them together. 

“When I read it at the post-office, merely to aid in its trans- 
mission, I saw its significance only too plainly. I withheld it for 
aday. Then I had it sent by an agent whom I could trust, and 
whom I instructed to watch the house of the recipient. I could 
not have connived at the man’s escape. Had he tried to get 
away after receiving your wire, I should have been justified in 
his arrest,” 

“Did you have my message sent from Hilyard?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“No. From New York. But it was the exact message.” 

She was white to the lips. “It had no significance coming 
from New York.” She lifted both hands with a gesture of 
despair. 

Instinctively he chose quick words to comfort her. “No, you 
wanted to warn him against coming here! But Beardsley had 
gone. I suppose he had got some other warning. He had fled 
three days before. My men could gain no information.” 
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She was comforted. Some colour returned to her face. 

Alden spoke out once more. “In heaven’s name, what motive 
have you for seeking this man’s freedom? Why hide these 
letters? They are written between Beardsley and Mrs. Durgan, 
What secret of yours can they contain?” 

She looked at him with unutterable pain in her face, but gave 
no word or sound. 

“Hermione!” he cried; “this trickster had only been a few 
months upon this continent when this crime was committed ; and 
during those few months you gave me to understand that I was your 
dearest and only intimate friend. We were together constantly ; 
we were looking forward to marriage. It cannot be possible that, 
at that same time, you contracted a friendship—shall I say an 
affection ?—for this man? You spoke of him to me as a person 
whose pretensions you despised, whose slight acquaintance with 
your father you deplored; and, beyond this, you told me that 
you had never seen him. Am I to believe that, in spite of all 
this, he was your lover ?” 

“My lover!” She repeated the word with white lips, and 
remained gazing at him for some minutes as if paralysed with 
surprise. Then with a gesture of that dignity which only a 
mind innocent in thought and act can command, she rose and 
turned away, with no further word, toward the staircase that led 
from the room. 

“You know that is not true,” cried Bertha to Alden, fiercely. 
She stood up as a man would who was ready to make good the 
word with a blow. Then she called, “Hermione! Hermione! 
Come back. Don’t you see that Mr. Alden has no choice but to 
give this Beardsley up to justice, and hand over all the evidence 
he has in these letters to the police ?” 

Hermione turned to Alden again. “Is that true? Do not 
deceive me in the hope of making me confess anything; but tell 
me truly, do not say you have no choice?” 

But he could not abandon the point which gave him such 
unbounded astonishment. ‘ What motive have you for protecting 
him? Why do you love him—for you do love him, Hermione ?” 

“T am asking you whether it is no longer in my power to 
protect him, should I wish to do so.” 

“Oh, my dear; give me some notion why you want to save 
him.” : 

The term of affection, if not used between them for the first 
time, was certainly now first used before others. A slow flush 
mantled her faded, sensitive face. 

“Alas! Herbert; is it not clear now why I should have kept 
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my secret from you if your conscience is such that you can 
concede no mercy to a criminal? You may be right. You may 
have no choice but to wield the law, and the law only. But if I 
had a choice, you cannot blame me for not telling you, who admit 
you have none. Do you not know that I have loved you—you 
only? Do you think I could have endured to be separated from 
you for a slight or a low motive, for a whim, or for a duty about 
which I felt the slightest doubt? And nothing has taken away 
the need for my silence. I cannot tell you my motive, or give 
you any indication whether the clue you now hold is true or false, 
or whether these letters will help you to do justice or lead you 
astray, or why I went out to get them at night, or why I put 
them where Bertha would not have found them in the event of 
my death. I put these letters where I could find them should a 
certain contingency arise in my life, and where, failing that, they 
would be lost. I will not tell you more, or give you leave to use 
them.” 

“Hermione!” cried Bertha, the energy of a long distress in 
her tone, “for my sake, can you not help us to understand? I 
have tried to be brave; and if you will not tell, I will stand by 
you in anything; but my courage is all gone now. I cannot bear 
this mystery and disgrace.” 

The elder sister looked at her with tenderness and pity. It 
was a lingering look that a mother might cast on a child doomed 
to a crippled life. But she gave no answer, and went up the 
stairs. 


CHapTerR XXIX. 


ApEn looked at Bertha. “Mr, Durgan must read these letters,” 
he said, “because they belong to his wife. You must choose 
whether you will be a witness to the reading. Yours is a filial 
as well as a sisterly, part. It is in the effort to bring your 
father’s enemy to justice that I take this step. On the other 
hand, you may think that your sister has also acted with that 
filial duty in view, and that, in taking a course in opposition to 
her wishes, you would be casting a reflection upon her conduct 
which is disloyal. I cannot advise you, you must judge for 
yourself.” 

Bertha did not speak. 

“The course which your sister has pursued appears to mo 
suicidal,” continued Alden. “I cannot, if I would, endorse her 
action further ; but you must judge for yourself.” 

“Whatever duty to my dear father I leave unperformed, his 
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happiness cannot now be marred. I only wish to serve my 
sister now.” 

Then she followed her sister upstairs. 

When Alden was relieved from constraint his face and figure 
settle into lines even more haggard and weary than before. 

“T will give you the letters in the order of their dates,” said 
he to Durgan. 

The letters were carefully arranged. He had made notes 
concerning each on a slip of paper. 

The first was written upon cheap notepaper, in a cramped 
hand. Durgan, as he read, characterised the writer as a half- 
educated person, unaccustomed to social usage. It was dated 
from New York, and on a day about a month before the Claxton 
tragedy. It ran thus: 


“Mrs. DURGAN. 

“Madame,—I find the boarding-house to which you have been so 
good as to recommend me very comfortable. The parcel of comforts has 
reached and been duly received by me, for which also kindly receive my 
thanks. But I cannot forbear from reminding you that he who would 
seek spiritual knowledge and communion with those in a finer state of 
being than our own, must eschew such unnecessary gratification of the 
flesh. Again thanking you, dear madame, I remain, your obedient 
servant, 

“JOHN CHARLTON BEARDSLEY.” 


Durgan turned this over and over. There was no post-mark or 
stamp on the envelope. It had perhaps been returned by the 
bearer of the parcel referred to. The paper was not soiled, and 
the fragrance of his wife's own stationery adhered to it. She 
had evidently kept this paltry note among her own papers until 
recently—why ? A fashionable woman must receive hundreds of 
such notes. Then, too, to keep what was of no use was not in 
accordance with his wife’s business habits. 

After this followed three more notes on the same paper. They 
also were brief and formal, giving thanks for favours, making or 
cancelling engagements to teach spiritual lore. 

Then came one dated the day before the Claxton murder, 
Durgan felt a strange thrill as he read it: 


“ MapamE,—I feel compelled to visit Mr. Olaxton at his own residence 
to-morrow. I feel that it is my duty to declare to him in the presence of 
Mrs. Claxton—or if he will not consent to this, to warn Mr. Claxton of 
the risk to his soul which he encounters in his present meetings with—” 


Here a line had been carefully erased. The next line began in 
the middle of a sentence. 


—not think that I have any other than an honourable intention, For 
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again I say that if we seek to know the spirit world we must purge our- 
selves of all dross. I am, your obedient servant, 


“ JoHN CHARLTON BEARDSLEY.” 


“This is of importance,” said Durgan. ‘“ He intended to go to 
the house on the fatal day, and there is suggestion of material 
for a quarrel over some unknown person—a woman probably, as 
Mrs. Claxton’s presence is required.” 

“Ts there reason to assume this third person unknown? It 
may have been a name that is erased, or it may have been a 
pronoun in the second person. Shall we read on?” 

The next letter was dated the day after the crime. It ran: 


“Mrs. Dur@an. 

“ Madame,—I am sensible of kindness in your enquiries about my 
health. I have, as you are aware, received a great shock in hearing of the 
terrible fate of our friend, Mr. Claxton. Alas! Inthe midst of life we 
are in death. I had, as you know, held the intention of paying him a call 
upon that very day, but, instead, fell into a trance soon after my simple 
breakfast of bread and milk. In that trance I saw the dark deed com- 
mitted, but could not see the actor. The terror of the hour has preyed 
upon my health. If I can keep my evening engagements this week it 
will be all that I can do. I will not see you again at present, except in 
public. Your obedient servant, 

360." 


* Do you think he could possibly have gone out and done it in 
his trance, and never known his own guilt?” asked Durgan. 

“ Observe that that letter appears to be written from Beardsley’s 
while *‘Dolphus swears that he was then in Mrs. Durgan’s 
house.” 

The next was a reply from Mrs. Durgan, upon the costly, 
scented paper her husband knew so well. Crest and monogram 
and address, embossed in several delicate colours. It was dated 
the same day. 


“DeaR Mr. CHARLTON BEARDSLEY,—I am sorry indeed to hear that 
your health has been too greatly strained by spiritual exercises and (may 
I not say) by too great abstinence. I regret this on my own account, for 
I am deprived of the valuable instruction you have been giving me in 
spiritual matters. I confess I cannot glean so much wisdom from you 
when I meet you only in the more public seance. But on no account risk 
any danger to your health. Yours cordially, 

“ ANNA DURGAN. 


“P.S.—I was so absorbed in my personal disappointment that I have 
forgotten to express my horror and sympathy at the terrible news (which 


is now in all the papers) concerning your friend Mr. Claxton and his 
family.” 


Next, with the same date, came another note from Mrs, Durgan 
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briefly inviting the medium to pay a week’s visit at her house, 
and stating that an old nurse of her own would wait on him if he 
preferred to keep his room. . 

The next letter was dated two months later, and was from 
Beardsley at Atlantic City. In it the patient recounted with 
gratitude all the attention he had received during a long illness 
suffered in Mrs. Durgan’s house. He also spoke of much pleasure 
in a further friendship with her, and the hope of spending his 
life not far from her. More elegance of thought and language 
were now displayed. 

After this there were several other letters written at intervals 
during the next year alternately by Beardsley and Mrs. Durgan, 
and filled only with matters of ordinary friendship—discussions 
on spiritualism, and of a plan that Beardsley should avail himself 
permanently of Mrs. Durgan’s hospitality. Beardsley stated that 
he had no longer the health to continue his work as a medium. 

When the reading was finished and Alden was waiting, Durgan 
was loth to speak. He felt a curious sense of helplessness. Why 
had these particular letters been kept? Was it to incriminate 
Charlton Beardsley or to exculpate him? The period of the letters 
was well chosen with reference to the crime, but how had his wife 
been able to foresee a month before the murder that she might 
want to produce the notes of that date? Then arose a question 
of much greater interest to Durgan. The Beardsley revealed in 
these letters was, as he had always believed, the last man to 
attract Mrs. Durgan. If innocent, he appeared to be a simple- 
minded, uneducated enthusiast in bad health and liable to fits; 
if guilty, there was still less reason why a woman whose motive 
was always selfish, and whose aim was ambitious, should com- 
promise herself by befriending him. 

“What do you think of these letters?” asked Durgan, 
impatiently. 

Alden gave a little genteel snort of anger and annoyance. He 
looked toward the stairs and spoke in a low voice. “I confide in 
you, Mr. Durgan. In confidence, I may say I am confounded. 
The whole world has said that this was an extraordinary case, 
and that without knowing this latest and most baffling develop- 
ment. I confess I am confounded.” 

“ But you will have some theory about them.” 

“The only thing they prove is that someone has thought it 
worth while to try to deceive someone else; and I should think 
—pardon me—that the agent in the matter is Mrs. Durgan. 
This is her writing, is it not?” 

“ Yes,” 
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“ Beardsley’s letters are all forgeries except one.” 

Durgan took back the letters to seek evidence of forgery. His 
hand trembled. 

“Don’t you see which is the genuine one?” asked Alden. 

Durgan did not see until it was pointed out to him that the 
letter which contained the erasure differed from the rest in dis- 
playing some peculiarities of crude handwriting which were more 
or less successfully copied, but exaggerated, in the others which 
bore his supposed signature, 

“Do you agree with me that my wife’s are genuine?” asked 
Durgan haughtily. 

“T have no reason to suppose otherwise. They are all in the 
same hand, but I think——” 

“Go on,” said Durgan. 

“T think they were not written at the dates given, but were 
composed to make up this series.” 

“Do you suppose, then, that my wife is the author of these 
Beardsley forgeries ?” 

“T cannot tell. If they were written in Beardsley’s interest, 
why did he not write them himself? but, if not in his interest, 
whoever forged them must have done it at her bidding.” 

As Durgan kept silence Alden spoke again. “I ought to 
explain to you, perhaps with an apology, why I suggested that 
the person referred to in the erased line may have been Mrs. 
Durgan. By mere accident I heard, a year after the trial, a piece 
of gossip which first made me pitch on that one letter as probably 
genuine. Iam loth to mention it to you, for it appeared to be 
trivial talk about a mere mistake. A man who had belonged to 
that somewhat secret circle of Beardsley’s was telling me that 
Beardsley knew nothing of society, and was, like all lower class 
men, at first quite unaccustomed to the idea of mere friendship 
between men and women, and, as an illustration of this he went 
on to say what I am referring to. Mrs. Durgan and Claxton 
seem to have discovered some spiritual affinity. The spirits, I 


understood, sometimes spoke through Mrs. Durgan and sent 
messages to him——” 


“She said they did?” 

“ Personally, of course, I don’t believe in such communications, 
but we may believe that Mrs. Durgan believed ——” 

“Twas not entering into that question. I merely wish to be 
clear as to what occurred.” 

“Yes; I understood that Mrs. Durgan said they sent messages 
of an agreeable and flattering nature; and Beardsley suspected 
that they were not genuine, and, being a person of primitive 
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ideas, showed disapproval. He thought they indicated undue 
interest in Claxton on Mrs. Durgan’s part. The man told me 
that all who knew of the incident laughed at Beardsley’s lack of 
knowledge of the world. He gave me to understand no one 
thought the incident of any importance, and all had the good 
feeling not to speak of it after poor Claxton’s death.” 

“Did they suppose Beardsley to be jealous ?” 

“Not at all) My informant, a man of the world, represented 
him as having the idea that a high moral tone was necessary to 
ensure the success of his entertainments, and that these flattering 
messages were not in harmony with such a tone.” 

“You heard this a year ago and no suspicion of Beardsley 
entered your mind?” 

“No. How should it? My informant ended his chat by 
remarking how well Mrs. Durgan knew how to disarm criticism, 
for, instead of being offended, she had most charitably supported 
the simple moralist during years of ill-health.” 

“It is easy to be wise after the event,” said Durgan; and then 
he asked, “ What are you going to do now?” 

“The chief thing we have got to consider is that, although 
these letters, and above all, those I have not yet shown you, confirm 
the mulatto’s tale that Beardsley was at the house, we have as yet 
no explanation whatever of the crime, and no reason whatever to 
accuse Beardsley of it beyond the fact that he was there. I do not 
see how to get further except by discovering a clue to Miss 
Claxton’s conduct. The kernel of the secret lies there.” 

“TI see quite clearly,” rejoined Durgan, “that we are, as you 
say, far from any explanation of the mystery; but, as far as my 
wife is concerned, these letters appear to me to show that she 
knew that she was protecting this man at the risk of danger to 
herself. She has prepared this series to save herself if he is found 
out. The one letter which you suppose to be his is evidence that 
he had the intention of visiting the Claxtons that morning; the 
rest of the letters only imply that she believed he had never 
gone. If, as we now suppose, the cause of quarrel between 
Beardsley and poor Claxton was this misapprehension of his 
regarding my wife’s feeling for Claxton, she may have sheltered 
him at first to save scandal involving herself.” 

“Yet,” said Alden, “we must admit that this does not appear 
to be any sufficient motive for Mrs. Durgan’s conduct. We agree 
that only some important fact, as yet unknown to us, can explain 
the action of these two women.” 

Alden put down his notes on the small table. They sat in 
silence. ‘The smouldering birch log in the stove chimney emitted 
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only an occasional spit of flame. The dogs slumbered in front of 
it. The shaded lamp, which Durgan had often regarded as the 
symbol of domestic felicity, threw the same soft light around the 
graceful room as on the first evening of his introduction to it. 
Upstairs there was an occasional sound made by the movements 
of the sisters, which gave a soft reminder of their presence in the 
house, and no more. Through the low, uncurtained windows the 
mountain trees and the meadows were seen outlined in the star- 
light, as on the night of his arrival. 

“What of these other letters you still have in your hand?” 
said Durgan, at last. 

“There are three that were tied up and hidden, evidently 
before the stolen packet came into her possession ; and three that 
were with the rest that you have seen. These last three I cannot 
let you see. They are the saddest letters I have ever read. 
They are written to Beardsley, and although without date or 
signature, undoubtedly in Miss Claxton’s writing. They implore 
him by every sacred feeling of love and duty to turn to God in 
repentance and accept the Christian salvation. Mr. Durgan, 
nothing but love and the most earnest sense of duty could have 
prompted these letters, and I wish, in your presence, to put them in 
the fire. They have been rejected and spurned by the cur to whom 
they were sent, and although they are undoubted proofs that for 
him she has felt the madness—I can call it by no other word—the 
madness of love, they shall never be used as evidence against her.” 

The little man stepped forward and laid them on the fire. The 
tears, unfelt, fell from his eyes as he did so. The flame shot up 
from the glowing log, and the dark uncurtained windows of the 
room repeated the quivering light. 

The sorrow of it drowned Durgan’s curiosity. He forgot to 
wonder what letters Miss Claxton had previously hidden in the 
tree till Alden roused himself to speak again. 

“The three letters still left, which apparently came months 
ago, at intervals, in response to those just burnt, are addressed to 
Miss Claxton at my office. I judge from this that Beardsley never 
knew of the alias ‘Smith,’ or of this retreat. Indeed, Adolphus 
told me he does not know.” Alden paused absently. 

“And these letters?” Durgan reminded. 

“These letters are no doubt from that beast. They are in 
feigned hand and anonymous; and the subject is money—no 
religion, no duty, no affection, is to be believed as long as money 
is withheld, Thousands of dollars are demanded. I’ve no means 
of knowing whether this money was given or not.” 


Durgan went over the notes, which Alden had described. 
accurately, 
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“The negro is really dying, I suppose?” he asked. ‘ He can 
help us no further?” 

“Yes; he may be dead by this time; but, curiously enough, to 
the end of my interview he was chuckling, and saying that he 
would pay the villain and right the lady yet. But he would not 
give me, or the doctor, any indication of what he meant. He 
adjured me to——” 

“Listen ””"—Durgan went to the window as he spoke, and the 
dogs pricked their ears. 

“T hear nothing,” said Alden. 

“T ought to be going home,” said Durgan. “ What were you 
saying?” 

“Only that the fellow told me to keep my wits about me, and 
tell you to do the same. There is something to be subtracted 
from all the evidence he gave, for he was certainly, if rational at 
all, in a very fantastic humour.” 

The lawyer’s tones were low and weary. Durgan was not even 
listening. He had opened the window a little. 

“T think there is a horse, or horses, on the road from the 
Cove,” he said. His thought glanced back to the last time he 
heard horsemen approach in the, night, to arrest Adam. No 
errand of less baneful import seemed to fit the circumstances now, 

The French clock on the mantelshelf rang out twelve musical 
strokes. 





CHarren XXX. 


Ture is, perhaps, no more enthralling sound than the far but 
sure approach of some one who comes unlooked-for to a lonely 
place. The two men who were keeping vigil became certain that 
travellers were ascending the steep zig-zags of Deer. They 
looked at one another in apprehensive silence, and went softly 
out to that side of the house nearest the road. The young moon 
had set, and there was cloud overhead, Almost an hour’s journey 
below them the creak of wheel, the sound of hoof, came faint but 
nearer. The two house dogs stood by the men, a growl in their 
throats, 

Bertha came downstairs and out to them, a shawl over her 
head. The mountain nights had been growing colder; the air 
was bleak and dry. 

“ Hermie is terribly ill,” she said. “She has cried till the pain 
in her head is anguish—and who can possibly be coming ?” 

Then she turned indignantly to Alden. “Is this some plan of 
your arranging?” 
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Alden denied in dispirited tones, and suggested that perhaps 
some travellers had lost their way. 

“People don’t usually climb a mountain by mistake,” she 
retorted. 

“There are two horses—and two men talking—and wheels,” 
said Durgan, slowly reckoning up the sounds he heard. 

“Go in, and take the dogs,” said Alden to Bertha, ‘ We will 
go down to the mine and meet them, so that Hermione need not 
be disturbed.” 

“You need not be so careful to protect her now,” she said 
hardly. “She is in too great pain to care what happens.” 

Then Durgan was striding down the trail, and Alden hopping 
nimbly over the rocks beside him, 

“The last visitors who rode here through the night brought 
handcuffs,” said Durgan grimly. 

He could not divest himself of the idea that some armed fato 
was close upon them all. 

He lit his lantern, and kindled a fire of sticks in the stove of 
his hut. Alden, who was shivering with cold, warmed himself. 
The travellers were now resting their horses a half-mile below. 
The keen air, the new excitement, were a spur to the mind of the 
weary lawyer. He began to talk with renewed melancholy, and 
a persistence that wearied Durgan’s ears. 

“So far, we are not only without proof, but without reasonable 
hypothesis. The cleverest detective in New York tells me that 
Beardsley left New York and cannot be traced. When we find 
him, we shall only have, as means to incriminate him, the word 
of a dead negro, whose mind was obviously failing when he gave 
his evidence, and one letter which-——” 

Durgan’s impatience was intolerable. He went out on to the 
dark road. He thought of that other night, gorgeous in its 
whiteness, when the full moon had looked down on the beautiful 
bronze form of the murdered woman and on a strolling, dandified 
valet, of whose portrait Durgan remembered every detail. He 
had seen him in the glamour of the silvered avenue; and his 
silken hair and long whiskers, the expanse of shirt-front, the flash 
of false jewels, and his mad utterance, which was now gradually 
taking the form of truth, lived again in his memory. He remem- 
bered, too, the crimson dawn in which he had witnessed Adam’s 
passionate grief, and his own rage of indignation when the next 
night had brought with it, on this shme road, the worst of 
insults to taint that grief. 

The cause of all that coil of evil and pain had been the quiet 
lady whom they had just left with the intense loneliness of her 
2M 2 
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secret, shut off in her anguish from sister and lover. For her 
sake, it seemed, Eve had been killed, and Adam had wept, and 
the vain serving-man had used his last vital powers to save her 
from a world’s reproach. As yet there was no outcome of it all, 
except dissension and misery. 

The horses below began to move again, Durgan went in to 
Alden. They sometimes heard a thin, impatient voice raised high 
in questioning tones, and answers given. When the horses had 
passed the last turn below, the words of the thin voice could be 
heard clearly. 

“Drivah, what is this light?” There was a slight drawl and 
an assumption of importance. 

“TI think I have heard that voice before,” said the lawyer 
slowly, listening ; “ but I cannot tell where.” 

“Ts this the top ot the mountain, drivah? Is this the house?” 

“T can’t be sure, but I think I know it,” commented the lawyer 
again. “ Do you recognise it ?” 

“No, I do not.” 

Durgan stood out on the road. 

“Then drive on. If this is not the summit house, drive on, 
drivah. Don’t stop.” There was a note of alarm in the thin 
tone. 

Durgan’s lantern flashed its light upon horses and driver and 
old-fashioned surrey from the hotel at Hilyard. The driver was a 
silent man, well known on the road. Within, his keen, facile face 
bent forward in ill-temper and alarm, sat an emaciated man, 
wrapped in a rich fur coat and propped with cushions. 

The driver had so far answered in lazy monosyllables. Now, 
on recognising Durgan, he pulled up_the carriage. The thin- 
voiced traveller addressed Durgan. 

“Tam going to the boarding-house of a Miss Smith. I under- 
stand there is a lawyer there, the best in the State. I will not 
detain you, sir. Go on, drivah ; we are much too late now.” 

The owner of the voice leaned back in the surrey. He was 
evidently alarmed by his surroundings; but a stranger might 
well be excused for showing some dislike of the long steep road, 
the extreme solitude, and the sudden appearance of a man who 
barred the way. 

Durgan turned his light on the face of the driver. ‘ What's 
the meaning of this?” he asked sternly. 

The man returned his inspection with a queer, sphinx-like look 
that had in it something of the nature of a grin and a wink, but 
gave no indication as to the cause of his humour. He grumbled 
as he clumsily tumbled off his seat. Then, opening the surrey 
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door, he remarked, in a casual tone, that his horses could go no 
farther. 

“If this ’ere gentleman doesn’t keep summer hotels and big- 
bug lawyers handy, I dunno anyone as does ’bout here, As for 
Miss Smith’s house, we'll have a rest first.” 

Again the face of the invalid, keen and drawn by pain or 
passion, was thrust forward from the shadow of the carriage. His 
voice was shrill enough to sound at first like a shriek. ‘ Look 
here, my man; you needn’t suppose the money I’ve got to pay 
you is in my pockets. It’s in Hilyard, where you'll get all the 
currency you want when you've done my work; but you'll gain 
nothing by stopping here.” 

On seeing Durgan more clearly he looked about him in absolute 
terror, grasping the rug that impeded his movements as if 
wondering only how to fling himself out of their reach, or else 
not knowing whether to argue or ingratiate. 

The driver held the door, taking the volley of weak-voiced 
profanity in the passive way common to the region. 

Durgan’s amusement at the driver’s mastery, and at being 
himself so obviously mistaken for a robber, was overlaid by 
astonishment and curiosity. 

“T am working a small mica mine close by. You can come 
into my camp to rest and get warm if you wish to.” He spoke to 
the agitated traveller in the low, haughty tone that usually won 
for him the immediate respect of those inferior in social position. 
But the traveller only answered in a more imperious tone. 

“Who are you, sir? Is this Bear Mountain? I was told it 
was. This man,” he cried, pointing to the driver, “engaged 
to bring me to a mountain called Bear and a house kept by a 
woman called Smith. We were delayed—horribly delayed—by 
one of the horses casting a shoe. I ask you, sir, what does this 
man mean by turning me out at a mica mine? What does he 
mean?” 

“T should like to know,” said Durgan. ‘ You have evidently 
been misled.” 

The driver here left the open carriage door and began busying 
himself about the harness. 

Again suggesting that the traveller might take advantage of 
his fire if he chose, Durgan turned back to his camp. 

Alden stood outside, unseen from the carriage in the black 
shadow of the hut. He had the baffled air of a hound who, 
thinking he has found a scent, loses it again. He shook his head; 
his eyes contracted in concentrated attention. “I’ve no idea who 
he is ; but I think he is acting a part.” 
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The stranger now proved himself a man of the world by 
descending from the carriage with some polite expressions of 
relief at obtaining rest from the intolerable road and gratitude 
for Durgan’s hospitality. 

He was of middle height, and stooped as he walked. His 
travelling coat was of the richest; the muffling of the fur collar 
and the slouch of the warm felt hat seemed habitual to him. In 
spite of them he shivered in the mountain night. 

He went close to the fire, unbuttoned his coat to let the warmth 
reach him, and took out a card case. 

“ Perhaps you will be good enough to extract a card,” said he, 
handing it to Durgan. “ My fingers are numb.” 

He took off his gloves, and chafed his hands before the blaze. 
He took off his hat, holding its inside to the fire to warm. He 
had the appearance of a man of, perhaps fifty, with face withered 
and sunburnt. His hair was black, his moustache waxed, his 
beard pointed. He looked like a fashion plate from Paris, hand- 
some in his way, but his skin and eyes gave the impression of 
pain impatiently borne. The sense of being an aristocrat was 
written large all over him. His cat’s-eye pin, the cutting of his 
seal ring, answered true to the glare of the firelight. Having 
shown himself, as it would appear accidentally, he put on his hat 
and buttoned up his collar. 

Durgan took a card from a well-filled and well-worn card-case 
and read it aloud; “Mr. Adolphus Courthope.” It gave as an 
address a club in New Orleans. 

“T heard a few days ago that a namesake of mine, a scoundrelly 
fellow, whose mother was one of our niggers, is lying in jail at 
Hilyard, charged with murder. Of course I have no responsibility 
for the fellow—never saw him till to-day. Still, bis mother was 
my foster-sister, the daughter of the good old mammy who nursed 
me. She gave him my name, and—damn it—I don’t care to have 
the fellow publicly hanged. Seems in a bad way now with lung 
trouble: but he’ll revive—that’s the way with these cases.” 

Durgan disliked this man, but was eurprised to find that he 
pitied him still more. The terror that he had just shown, the 
elusive resemblance in his eyes to some one—perhaps some one 
more worthy of pity—the very disparity of physical size and 
strength, all inspjred in Durgan an unreasoning instinct to 
protect him. 

The other went on. “Only reached Hilyard to-day. The poor 
fellow would have it that there was a woman called Smith, who 
kept a small summer hotel, or something of the kind, located 
here, who alone could give the evidence that would get him off; 
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and that there was a clever lawyer boarding with her who would 
take up the case on her evidence. Would have it there was 
nothing for it but for me to come straight on here. I’m not the 
man to give up what I’ve undertaken, but if I’d known what the 
roads were like, confound it if I’d not have stayed in New Orleans. 
I say this to you, sir, because I see you are a man of my own 
class—damn it, there are few enough of us left.” 

Certain now that this man had been sent by ’Dolphus, Durgan 
perceived that till now he had had some vague hope that ’Dolphus, 
as some deus ex machina, would contrive to trick Beardsley 
himself into their power. The production of this man, beguiled 
hither by a lie, was evidently the mulatto’s supreme effort; but 
this man, whoever he was, was certainly not Charlton Beardsley ; 
for, however accomplished an actor he might be, Durgan felt 
certain he had never been a man of plebeian origin. 

“Ts there no hotel that I can sleep in to-night?” asked the 
other shortly. ‘ Has that cursed nigger not told me the truth?” 

“Not precisely. Had he any reason for endeavouring to mislead 
you?” 

“Well, I should rather think not. Trial coming on in two 
days. If he had his senses about him, he’d go only the quickest 
road to success.” 

This sounded genuine. 

“ And the driver brought you all this way and did not enlighten 
you?” said Durgan. 

“Great God,” cried the other, “ what could they mean?” And 
in his tone vibrated returning fear. 

“T have a friend here, the lawyer to whom you are sent; and 
there is a Miss Smith living higher up, but it is a private house.” 

Again the stranger overcame the fear he had a second time 
betrayed. ‘Oh, thanks awfully. That is all that matters. Has 
your friend turned in for the night?” 

Aware that Alden had been looking and listening through the 
chinks of the hut, Durgan wandered out in a slow détouwr among 
the trees, and brought Alden back with him. When they entered, 
the stranger was not looking toward the door. 

“This is Mr. Theodore Alden, of New York,” said Durgan; and, 
although the visitor only appeared to indolently turn his head 
and bow, Durgan felt sure that his whole body started and shrunk 
under the heavy folds of his long coat. 

“Mr. Courthope has come,” began Durgan, and then, with 
indifferent manner, he repeated the story of Mr. Courthope of New 
Orleans. He could see that Alden had as yet no scent. 

“Are you aware,” began Alden, “that the other negro appre- 
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hended for this murder is being protected by his late owner 
upon the same grounds? It is not a usual proceeding; I might 
almost say—speaking from a wide knowledge of the South since 
the war—a novel proceeding. To have it repeated is a novel 
coincidence.” 

There was a little silence in which Durgan and Alden both 
observed the stranger narrowly, and neither felt sure whether his 
pause was caused by the inattentive habits of illness, or whether 
he was silent from annoyance. It would appear to have been the 
first, for, after again warming his legs and again rubbing his 
hands before the blaze, he lifted his head as if he had just 
observed that he had not replied. 

“TI beg your pardon—a bad habit of mine, forgetting to answer. 
As to coincidence, it isn’t coincidence at all. My nigger writes 
to me what a Mr. Durgan is doing for the other nigger, and sends 
me @ local paper saying, in effect, how much better the Durgans 
are than the Courthopes. I acted on impulse— we Courthopes 
always do. It’s the way of the world, you know—we should 
never do anything if it wasn’t for trying to show that we are as 
good, or one better, than someone else. But if I’d known that 
folks here all lived on different mountains, I'd have let the 
Durgans have the field. Devilish cold at this altitude.” 

As he turned from the fire to speak, he shivered, pushed up his 
collar still higher, and pulled his hat down almost to his eyes. 
He turned again to the fire; ‘Desperately cold up here,” he 
repeated. ‘“ What's the name of this mountain?” he suddenly 
demanded. 

They told him. 

“‘Deer Mountain.’ I thought the driver said ‘Bear Mountain.’ 
I’m sure the nigger told me to come up ‘ Bear.’” 

“There is a peak of that name farther off,” said Alden. 

“Ah, well, I must say I am relieved to find I’ve not come on a 
fool’s errand, but have achieved my purpose and discovered our 
friend, Mr. Alden, although on another mountain. Odd place 
this, where mountains have to be reckoned like streets or squares. 
Well, Mr. Alden, my business is just this—I’m willing to pay 
anything in reason and you can use bribery and corruption, or 
talent, or villany, or anything else you like, as long as you get 
my man off. There is my card; and if you'll agree to undertake 
it, I'd better drive back to the last village and try to get a bed.” 

He did not take a step toward the door as he spoke, but 
Durgan believed that he would fain have done so. 

Alden was standing very square, alert and upright. “Mr. 
Courthope, this is a very strange thing. There is nothing that 
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Adolphus knows better than that I believe him to be guilty, and 
will not defend him.” 

The stranger expressed astonishment in word and action. He 
moved back a few steps, and sat down weakly on the bench by 
the wall; but Durgan observed that he thus neared the door, 
though appearing to settle himself for conversation. 

“ You are scarcely a hundred yards from the place where this 
’Dolphus stabbed a beautiful quadroon woman, and left her dead,” 
said Durgan, “She was found just here at——” 

“How ghastly,” interrupted the other in unfeigned distress. 
“T confess to being afraid of ghosts—horribly afraid. But, 
gentlemen, I beg you to think what an awful business it would be 
to have that poor nigger hanged.” 

There was no doubt as to the truth of the emotion he now 
displayed, any more than in the matter of his former terror. 

“Tt isn’t fair, you know,” he said; “for the punishment is out 
of all proportion to the crime, even if he is guilty. To be killed 
suddenly, when you are not expecting it, you know, is no suffering 
at all—nothing to compare with sitting for weeks expecting a 
horrible and deliberate end. Then, the disgrace, the execration of 
the public!” His thin voice had risen now in actyal terror at the 
picture he had conjured up. “Save the poor devil if you can.” 
His eyes turned instinctively toward Durgan’s. “Sir, I do not 
know who you are, but I recognise a man of feeling, and of honour. 
I protest, the very thought of such a fate for this poor fellow — 
appals me, I beseech you, have pity on the poor wretch, as you - 
would desire pity in—in—your worst extremity.” 

He rose after he had spoken, moving about restlessly as if in 
the attempt to control himself. His unfeigned appeal seemed to 
touch even Alden. His manner to the man suddenly became 
kinder. 

“There is one thing that I can do for you,” said the lawyer. 
“Tf you will write a short letter formally empowering me to find 
better counsel for the defence, I will—telegraph to a man I know 
in Atlanta to undertake it. Of course you must formally 
authorise me.” 

“Certainly; certainly. I quite understand,” said the stranger 
eagerly, coming toward the table where Alden was arranging 
paper. 

“What's that?” he said sharply, as he sat down. 

There was a scrambling upon the hill above, in which Durgan 
recognised the well-known run of Bertha with her dogs in leash. 
He determined at once to meet and send her back, although he 
hardly knew why. 
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He said to Courthope evasively: “There are cattle grazing on 
all these hills.” 

At the moment he felt reproach for the lie, because the stranger 
seemed to trust him implicitly, for he seated himself and took 
the pen. 

Alden surreptitiously kicked the damper of the small stove 
increasing its heat which was already great. He said to the 
stranger, who sat with his back to it. ‘You will catch cold in 
driving if you do not open your coat here.” 

Durgan left Alden to put the stranger through his paces, and 
went hastily round the ledge of the mine and swung himself up 
to the trail, meaning to intercept Bertha before she came near. 
He had not correctly estimated her pace, for when he emerged 
on the path she had just passed over it. He could only 
follow her as the girl descended by a light jump to the rock 
platform. 

She was about forty feet from the door of the hut when she 
stood still and, turning, spoke: “ My sister has terrible attack 
of neuralgia. Ifthe carriage is going back—we must send for the 
doctor. Who—who is it?” 

In the next few confused moments Durgan was promising to 
send the message, seeking words to persuade her to return, 
and giving some answer to her question; while Bertha was 
trying to hold the dogs still, and they, on the scent of strange 
footsteps, were straining on their leashes toward the door of 
the hut. 

She was, perhaps, little loth to be pulled a few steps forward so 
that she could look in at the open door for herself. The lantern, 
which burned full in the face of the stranger, writing at the table, 
sent a long bright stream outwards, in which Bertha now stood 
framed. In Durgan’s memory afterwards this moment always 
remained with these two faces lit up at each end of the beam of 
light, while all around them was lost in darkness 

The stranger had thrown back his coat. His face was in clear 
profile. 

Durgan himself was paralysed by the intensity of emotion 
which leaped to Bertha’s face. She gave an inarticulate sound of 
terrified joy, a moan of heart-rending joy—or was it terror? 

The stranger, turning sharply, saw the girl, her face and figure 
illumined. His jaw dropped with terror. He stood up abjectly. 

She sank to the ground, and Durgan, bending over her, heard 
her trying to gasp a word with a wonderful intonation of tender- 
ness and astonishment. That word was “Father.” She tried 
again and again to speak it aloud. 
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She seemed fainting. Instinctively Durgan held the dogs, who 
broke into a howl of rage against the abject intruder. 

As for the stranger, he appeared to become mad, Alden moved 
to the door to detain him, and was caught and thrown into the 
room as a child would be cast off by an athlete. The man had 
fled, and was lost in the gloom of the forest. He disappeared 
somewhere between the glow of the carriage lamps and Durgan’s 
light, rushing down the hill. 

Bertha had not wholly fainted. Now she was clinging to the 
collars of the dogs with her whole weight, grappling with them 
on the very floor of the rock. She was entreating Durgan in 
almost voiceless whispers to, ‘Go and bring him back. Go bring 
him.” 

Alden, who heard nothing Bertha said, was on the road shouting 
to the driver, “That man is mad, He is dangerous. Head him 
off down the road. Don’t let him escape.” The words rang 
sharp. 

That portion of the hill into which the stranger had run was 
bordered by the rock precipice, which came up to the road beyond 
where the carriage stood. 

Alden raised his voice to a reverberating shout, addressing the 
fugitive. “Come back. If you don’t come back we will loose 
the dogs.” 

Durgan was trying to take the furious dogs from the girl, but 
she would not relax her hold. She was crying, and moaning to 
the dogs to quiet them, and entreating Durgan to leave her 
with wild whispers. ‘Oh, save him; for God’s sake, save 
him. Bring him back to me.” She ground her teeth in 
anger at Alden’s shout. “For pity’s sake, stop that cruel 
man shouting. Call him off,” she demanded, as if Alden were 
a dog; “call him off.” 

& Durgan followed Alden, “She won’t give you the dogs,” he 
said. 

“Tt was the sight of the dogs that frightened him,” said Alden. 
“ He is a maddened criminal, and a very dangerous man, whoever 
he may be. His weakness was feigned. He’s skulking; but he’s 
as good as caught, for he can’t get over the precipice.” 

Durgan heard Bertha dragging and coaxing the dogs up the 
trail. Ina few minutes she would have them shut up, He felt 
glad of this. In Alden’s anger there was no mercy. 

The driver was making torches with sticks, lamp oil, and a bit 
of rope. Before long, the three men had a glare which s0 
illumined the wood that each tree-trunk threw a sharp, black 
shadow. They distributed the lights to lesson the shadows. 
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They hunted all the slope between the road and the rock wall, 
but the fugitive was not found. 

“Tf he had fallen over we should certainly have heard the fall,” 
they said. 

The silent driver added, “He swore he'd be good for forty 
dollars if I'd get him here and back: reckon I ain’t the man to 
lose half a chance of that. I kep’ my ears open; he ain’t rolled 
over.” 


(To be continued.) 











A Beminiscence of Princess Mathilde Bonaparte. 
BORN, MAY 277u, 1820. DIED, JANUARY 2np, 1904. 


Wuen staying in Paris three years ago with an aunt, who for 
years had been one of Princess Mathilde Bonaparte’s intimate 
friends, I went frequently to her hotel in the Rue de Berri. 

The daughter of Jerome, ex-King of Westphalia and youngest 
brother of Napoleon, and Caroline of Wurtemberg, Princess 
Mathilde was niece to the great Emperor, and through her 
mother was connected with the Imperial House of Russia—a 
relationship that stood her in good stead during the unhappy years 
of her married life. 

She was born at Trieste in 1820, by which time the Napoleonic 
dynasty had crumbled utterly away ; its founder was a prisoner at 
St. Helena, and the members of his family were scattered in exile 
over divers parts of the world. In 1840 she married Prince Anatole 
Demidoff, the owner of the marvellous collection of art treasures 
in the San Donato Palace in Florence, but the marriage was from 
the first an unhappy one, and after a few years a separation took 
place. 

Princess Mathilde settled in Paris during the last days of Louis 
Philippe’s reign ; and, under various governments, she lived there 
till her death in January last. When, after 1848, Louis Napoleon 
became President of the Republic, it was she who acted as hostess for 
him, and did the honours of the Elysée. Later on Napoleon III., 
who in his younger days had been deeply in love with his cousin, 
created her an Imperial Highness with an appanage, and in all 
affairs of ceremony she came second only to the Empress. 

Throughout the eventful period known as the Second Empire, 
she played a leading part. When it, too, came to an end, amidst 
black ruin and despair, Princess Mathilde went for a short time 
into exile, but when the Republic was again established, she 
returned to Paris and, abjuring politics, gave herself up to the 
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enjoyment of society, particularly that of those distinguished in 
art and letters. 

Her salon soon became a centre—the only one of real importance 
in Paris—for all that was literary and artistic in a city famed for 
those qualities. 

By her wit and beauty and her genuine love of art in all its 
forms, as well as by the advantages of her wealth and position, 
she was able to attract and gather round her all the eminent men 
of the day. To read the list of her friendships, and the names of 
those who frequented her salon, is to study the history of French 
art and literature during the past thirty years. 

The brothers de Goncourt—to mention a few names only— 
Flaubert, Sainte-Beuve, Théophile Gautier, Renan, Alex. Dumas 
jis, Taine, Edmond Giraud, and the venerable painter Hébert, 
who survives her, were among her intimate friends during tho 
seventies; later on appeared Bonnat, Detaille, Yriarte, Guy de 
Maupassant, Coppée, Sardou, Pierre Loti, Hanotaux, Henri 
Lavedan, Frederic Masson, and hosts of others more or less 
celebrated. Persons of distinction from all parts of Europe were 
also to be met at Princess Mathilde’s, for, wide and catholic in her 
tastes and sympathies, she knew how to respond to any call that 
was made upon her. 

She was as benevolent, too, as she was artistic, and amid all the 
pleasures of her crowded life, she had perhaps none greater than 
that of helping, out of her abundant means, those whose talents 
were greater than their opportunities. Her charities and her 
kindly deeds were innumerable, and it is not surprising that, 
loving human intercourse as she did, she should have been to the 
last surrounded by hosts of friends, as well as by those who looked 
to her for assistance. 

When I saw Princess Mathilde first, a year after she had cele- 
brated her eightieth birthday by a great reception—at which she 
wore a low dress for, in spite of her great age, her shoulders and 
arms were still beautiful—the glories of the past were over, the 
light of her salon had waned. The great men who once adorned 
it were but names inscribed on the rolls of art and literature; the 
friends of her youth had most of them passed “the door of dark- 
ness through.” Of her contemporaries still surviving, but few in 
the ordinary course of nature could have boasted her unimpaired 
faculties, and the zest for society still possessed by one who had 
played a brilliant part in it all her life, and to whom it had become 
as second nature. If, however, the crowds of former days had 
vanished, a constant stream of visitors still flowed through the 
Princess’s hospitable doors. There were many sons and daughters 
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of former friends—themselves middle-aged persons with sons and 
daughters of their own—many persons eminent in the Paris of 
to-day, together with a sprinkling of young and rising men, for 
she was still quick to recognise talent, and possessed the faculty, 
rare in old age, of making and keeping new friends. 

Of these friends many dined or breakfasted regularly with her 
on fixed days of the week, for at neither of these meals was she 
ever alone, My aunt had a standing invitation to dinner on 
Fridays, and so long as I was with her the Princess kindly 
included me in it. 

I well recollect the first time I accompanied her. Princess 
Mathilde dined at half-past seven; so, driving through the great 
doorway opening direct into the Rue de Berri, just before that 
hour we found ourselves in front of a low white house forming 
the opposite side of a courtyard. Passing in, our cloaks were taken 
from us in a white painted hall, tall doors on the right were 
thrown open, and we were shown into a long ante-room, hung with 
many pictures—as indeed was every corner of the house. 

Its rich decorations of crimson and gold made a warm back- 
ground for a stately row of marble busts of the Bonapartes on the 
right. At the farther end, beyond a crimson curtain, was 
gathered a little knot of people, and on a sofa against the wall— 
also on the right—sat the Princess. 

As we advanced she rose to receive us. 

I shall never forget the impression her small figure, bent with 
the weight of years, but full of dignity, made on me. Prepared 
as I was to be interested in her—remembering her near relation- 
ship to the colossal figure round whom the most striking period 
in French history centres; her close association with the swift, 
fleeting brilliancy of the Second Empire, and with all that was 
great in French art and literature for many past decades—it was 
yet her own intense personality, and the extraordinary force of 
character that stamped every line of her rather rugged face, and 
looked out of her keen dark eyes, that awoke a special feeling of 
sympathy. 

One saw at a glance that the fires of her life though sunk low 
were still glowing, one realised instantly that here was one who 
had gone through life in no mere superficial mood: that she had 
both keenly suffered and keenly enjoyed was written plainly in the 
traces left by Time upon her face, and also in the quick sympathy 
of her expression. 

Strictly beautifal Princess Mathilde could never have been, for 
her features were cast in too masculine a mould, but she must 
always have been among those who, apart from social rank, stand 
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out in a crowd, distinguished from the common herd by the high 
courage of their bearing and the force of their presence. 

Her dress—always the same when I saw her in the evening— 
was rather curious. She wore a rich white brocade skirt, and a 
transparent lace body over a black silk “slip,” cut low in the 
round fashion of early Victorian days, and with short sleeves. 
Over her shoulders was draped a white China silk shawl, and 
round her neck hung seven graduated rows of magnificent pearls.* 
Her hair, still dark, was parted in front, while across the top of 
her head a thick plait made a sort of coronet. It was drawn high 
up at the back, emphasising her strong, determined profile. Once 
or twice I saw her in a lace cap which, as it softened her features, 
was infinitely more becoming. I can quite believe that, did she 
choose, Princess Mathilde could make herself formidable. As I 
saw later on, she was very open in the expression of her likes and 
dislikes, and her prejudices were certainly strong, which made 
those who did not know her well somewhat in awe of her. To me 
she was invariably kind and gracious. 

On its being announced that “Son Altesse Impériale était 
servie,” the Princess rose, and taking the arm of one of the 
gentlemen present led the way to dinner. We followed through 
a great square reception-room decorated with palms and hung 
with pictures as if for an exhibition, and up a shallow flight of 
steps into the dining-roon—comparatively small, lined with dim 
old tapestry, and lighted only from above. In one corner stood a 
statue of Napoleon surrounded by palms. 

Princess Mathilde seated herself at the farther side of the 
large round table facing the entrance, through which she looked 
down into the great salon, and of course during dinner was helped 
first. We ate off gold plate; there were many servants in the green 
Imperial liveries; and the centre of the table was adorned by a 
large silver gilt Imperial eagle encircled by five small ones. But 
in spite of a certain amount of ceremony there was no stiffness 
or formality. The guests were nearly all intimate friends or 
acquaintances, and the conversation was free and general. The 
Princess, as a rule, did not take a large share in it during dinner, 
but she was constantly appealed to, and nothing seemed to escape 
her observation. 

Afterwards we all returned, in the same order in which we had 
come, to the room where we had previously been. The large 
salon was only used for receptions. The Princess seated herself 
in her customary place on the sofa, and, it must be owned, 





* The necklace given by Napoleon to her mother, Princess Careline, 
on her marriage. 
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generally fell asleep. The company gathered round a large table 
in front of her, on which were books and the current numbers of 
magazines and illustrated papers, and talked in low tones, until, 
the Princess waking up, conversation once more became general. 
She was keenly interested in politics, and in the news of the town, 
and her friends seemed to vie with one another in bringing her the 
latest information on all subjects. Her criticisms and remarks 
were always interesting: they were so spontaneous and trenchant, 
sometimes, indeed, cuttingly severe. 

The lot des associations was then under discussion in the Chambre 
des députés and shortly after speaking at length in its favour, 
M. Waldeck Rousseau, the premier, had fallen dangerously ill with 
an abscess under the tongue. All Paris talked of his condition 
and discussed his sufferings. 

“Tl est puni, oti il a péché,” was all the Princess’s comment. 

There was a masculine force about her judgments which made 
them striking, even if they had not been expressed with a rather 
startling directness. In their variety and sagacity, they bore 
witness to the activity of her mind, and to her great experience of 
public and private life. On hearing her talk one could not help 
thinking that she must have inherited more than a touch of her 
great unclé’s extraordinary power of penetration and of quick, clear 
decision, together, perhaps, with something of the abrupt, forcible 
manner of expressing himself by which he terrified so many of 
those around him. 

One night, after dinner, when the Princess was sitting dozing 
on her sofa, two people were quietly discussing some great Italian 
family. Suddenly she sat up and with surprising vehemence 
exclaimed : 

“Les... . ce sont tous des batards!” 

Generally a few extra persons joined the circle in the course 
of the evening, and the conversation, refreshed by the latest items 
of intelligence, became witty and animated, but there were 
evenings also when the Princess was weary, and, influenced by 
her mood, it languished and fell flat. Then it was rather a relief 
when, about ten o'clock, tables with syrup and lemonade, tea, and 
a fearful decoction of camomile were brought in, and after 
partaking of these refreshments we could take our departure. 

Asa rule the evenings were interesting. The talk, however enter- 
taining as it was at the time, would not bear repetition, without 
an amount of explanation that would cause it to lose all colour 
Naturally it was chiefly concerned with French politics of the 
moment, and with local events and persons. Once only did I hear 
the Princess allude to the days of the Second Empire, and then it 
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was to speak in tones of restrained but scathing contempt of the 
ingratitude of a lady on whom Louis Napoleon had bestowed an 
undue amount of consideration, and who had been enriched by 
him. 

Mme. de C., she said, for fear of compromising herself and her 
property in the eyes of the new government, had declined to go 
with her to Brussels to take leave of the fallen Emperor, and had 
shown an utter callousness towards her former benefactor in his 
misfortune. 

On one occasion when we dined with the Princess, her favourite 
nephew, Prince Louis Napoleon, the Russian general, was staying 
with her, and it was touching to see the old lady’s pride and 
pleasure in him. The usual routine of the dinner was in no way 
altered, but the guests were all somehow conscious of the 
importance of the event, and everyone made an effort to rise to it. 
During the evening a steady stream of visitors—mostly men— 
poured in, and after greeting the Princess, disappeared into the 
little inner sitting-room where the Prince had retired to hold 
a species of court of his own. As one after another joined the 
group inside, and the buzz of conversation grew louder, a certain 
feeling "of mystery arose. One could not help wondering what 
urgent questions of party and politics were under discussion. 
France is a land of political surprises, and it is said that the 
Bonaparte tradition still has a great hold on the popular 
imagination. 

Prince Louis was a tall, fine-looking man with dark hair 
and moustache, but slightly inclined to stoutness and with a 
heavy chin. As a general in Russia he has a distinguished 
reputation, and during dinner he showed much concern at the 
news of a railway accident in his district, in which he feared 
some of his soldiers had lost their lives. 

Before I bring these stray reminiscences to an end, I must 
allude once more to Princess Mathilde’s special love of art. It 
was during the frequent informal yisits we used to pay her in 
the afternoon that I heard her speak freely on the subject, and 
she did so as a genuine lover of all concerning it. On these 
occasions we used to find her sitting upstairs in a charming room 
full of historic souvenirs, out of which her bedroom opened. She 
took me into this one day, and showed me the pictures of her 
great-uncle and his wife, the Russian Emperor and Empress 
—hanging on either side of her bed. There were, indeed, 
pictures of interest everywhere; the walls of the staircase, of 
every room in the house which I saw, were hung with them— 
portraits of her relations and ancestors, of herself, of her friends, 
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fine examples of old masters and many pictures by modern 
artists. 

But not only did Princess Mathilde love to surround herself 
with the works of others, she was also an artist herself. Every 
Friday she devoted to painting and drawing, and for years Doucet 
was her master and friend. 

Her atelier, on the same floor as her sitting-room, was crowded 
with her sketches and studies in chalks, crayons or water-colours. 
Some of her studies of heads were charming, and showed a strong 
feeling for the beauty of line and form. One of these—a grace- 
ful drawing, for which the daughter of one of her gardeners at 
her country place, St. Gratien, had sat as model—she kindly gave 
me, in addition to the photograph of a striking portrait of herself 
painted some years earlier by Doucet, and then hanging in the 
great salon below. Of this artist Princess Mathilde spoke with the 
deepest affection and regret, so that it was a strange illustration 
of the occasional strength of her prejudices that she should 
decline to say a good word for his orphan daughter who had 
just been sent from her convent to see her, and who, so we were 
told, had been too overcome with shyness to speak. 

When upstairs and alone with my aunt and myself, however, 
I never heard the Princess speak harshly of anyone. She was 
then all gentleness and kindness, and most sympathetic to all 
that we told her, but sometimes in the evening when surrounded 
by people not always quite in harmony with each other, and, 
as in all societies of the kind, divided by petty jealousies and 
rivalries, she would appear masterful and peremptory, and, as if 
worn out with the struggle to keep the balance even, would speak 
over decidedly and conclusively. 

It must be remembered that the Princess was then more than 
eighty years of age—a fact one was liable to forget when in her 
presence—and it seems to me, on looking back, that to her 
strong character the weight of years, and the inevitable isolation 
they bring with them, must, in view of her mental vitality, have 
pressed upon her extra heavily. 

There was something forlorn about the venerable lady, bearing 
the burden of her life with such brave dignity, but having 
outlived her generation, and the greatness of the family from 
which she sprang—the pathos of a great tradition, of a twice 
fallen empire lay around her, as well as that which always 
overhangs the closing years of a long life. That of Princess 
Mathilde Bonaparte was more heavily marked by sorrow than by 
joy, for the crowning gift of a happy marriage had been denied 
her, and she had seen many hopes—her own and those of her 
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family—turn to dust and ashes; but she had known how to 
make of it a thing that was rich and broad, and fruitful of good 
to others, and such a life cannot have been spent in vain. 

In its records, if ever published, the working of “ the divine 
spark which no industry can ever kindle, which no neglect can 
ever quite destroy,” will as surely be traced as it is in those of 
more than one of her immediate ancsstors. 

The Bonapartes have made their mark on the world’s history, 
and the chronicles of that strangely gifted family, of its rise and 
fall, will always be one of the most fascinating studies in the 
world. The life of Princess Mathilde, the last representative of 
its traditions in Paris, would, if fully told, prove one of its not 
least interesting chapters. 


C. M. 




















Suggernaut. 


By SIDNEY PICKERING. 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE Key or PARADISE,’ ‘ VERITY,’ ETC. 





I. 


Tuat winter it certainly seemed as if the mantle of Newlyn and 
St. Ives, or at least a tiny corner of it, had fallen on our grey 
Cornish village, that nestles with the sea at its feet against the 
sheltering arm of the high moorland. 

If our humble studios could not rival their “ glass-houses,” we 
were ready to back the picturesque age of Mr. “Necklas” Trewarne, 
or the radiant youth of Hazel Triggs against the paintability 
even of models who had figured in half a dozen Royal Academies. 
If the well-known West Country colonies could boast of dis- 
tinguished foreign members, why so could we! We had Perkis 
of Philadelphia, and Bowen of New Orleans with a wife and 
child apiece ; we had the brilliant French artist Jean de Bliant, 
who was equally well provided. And from London or thereabouts 
had come Brown, who was unmarried. He was also a crank, 
which after all is one step towards genius. 

The younger Miss Penwarne, on his being rather indistinctly 
introduced, said affably : ‘Mr. Aubrey Brown, I believe?” 

“Plain Brown, madam,” with a scowl, “ plain Brown is good 
enough for me!” 

“Pray excuse my mistake,” said Miss Jenny with dignity. “I 
have heard of a Mr. Aubrey Brown.” 

“Whereas you never heard of me! He’s a St. Ives man. I 
tried both St. Ives and the other shop; too much society for me, 
and too much gossip.” 

“Indeed, you will find very little society here, and no gossip.” 

Brown looked round the room, which held five ladies, and—I’m 
sorry to say—he grunted. No wonder that the Miss Penwarnes 
called him “ plain Brown, plain in speech and person” for some 
time afterwards. But they bore no malice, and made him free 
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of their “little evenings,” which in Porthgwavas—a busy colony 
—took the place of “ tea-fights.” 

The Miss Penwarnes were the “ leading ladies ” of Porthgwavas 
besides being its unpaid curates. Their brother, the rector, was a 
bachelor recluse: there were no resident gentry nearer than St. 
Hugo, and but two country houses within a ten mile radius. We 
never regretted the latter circumstance. The Miss Penwarnes 
thought it their duty—and they had many duties, I can assure 
you—to convince us that Porthgwavas set a proper value on us. 
“If this village is not gay,” they said, “ at least it is friendly.” 

Whether the colony considered the natives of Porthgwavas, its 
fishermen and small shop-keepers, “friendly,” I cannot say. I 
am of the West Country myself, and not in a position to judge 
the exact impressions of “foreigners,” which term means— 
as defined by a true Westcountry-woman, “All they folk that come 
from out abraad up in the Narth!” 

The Miss Penwarnes’ friendliness they could not doubt. 
Tactful and conditioned by the simplest good breeding, it was 
still unmistakable. Also, it meta ready response. 

When I tell you that the Miss Penwarnes of Boswarthen were 
middle-aged spinsters, you may think that we sought their society 
because of “the loaves and fishes,” or because life in a remote 
Cornish village was monotonous beyond all measure. It is true 
that “like Alexander they did reign, and they did reign alone.” 
But remembering how we turned out of our lodgings on winter 
nights, and followed a narrow slippery cliff-path and crossed 
a stony beach guided by the glimmer of Perks’ lantern, so that 
we might spend a couple of hours upon their hospitable hearth, 
I recognise how genuine was their attraction and our sense of 
it. In the same way, if you know nothing of artists, you might 
have breathed the uncharitable word “ humbug,” if you had heard 
the men’s laudation of the Miss Penwarnes’ looks, not being 
aware that the artist values aspects to which your eyes are blind, 
and ostentatiously overlooks the “ pretty pretty,” however much 
his secret soul may hanker after it. 

I doubt if the Miss Penwarnes were ever accounted pretty even 
in their blooming pink-cheeked youth. Both had the light brown 
hair which whitens early and completely, true Cornish eyes grey 
as a quiet winter sea towards evening, and a singular serenity of 
expression. 

Candour compels me to state that their dress aimed at 
economy and utility, and they sometimes wore what a well-known 
lady novelist describes as “amorphous garments ”"—at least, if I 
rightly understand her pungent descriptions. 
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Plain Brown reached Porthgwavas at Michaelmas. He was the 
one swallow who does not make a summer, but heralds it, for the 
Perkises and the Bowens came not long after. The railway keeps 
a disdainful distance from Porthgwavas, and is a branch line at 
that. The Amberley boat brought the newcomers to the head of 
the creek, where a slippery beach received them and a “shandry- 
dan” was in waiting to drive them up the hill and across the 
moor to Porthgwavas. 

One grey still afternoon very near Christmas, the little steamer 
brought three passengers; M. Jean de Bliant, Madame Jean do 
Bliant, and Toto. They descended into a small boat and were 
landed. They climbed into the shandrydan and were conveyed 
by steep and apparently perilous ways to their destination: they 
got out in a dark deserted village street and asked for the best 
hotel. Porthgwavas has a new temperance hotel, and they spent 
the night there, de Bliant cursing, and his wife listening, and 
Toto, more sensibly, sleeping. In the morning Miss Jenny 
Penwarne heard of their sad plight and called upon them, told 
them of comfortable lodgings, asked them to tea, took them under 
her wing, in short. 

“T saw at once that if they were discouraged and went away, 
they would be a great loss,” she explained to the colony in conclave 
assembled, “and when you see them you will agree with me.” 

And later we all agreed with her. We knew Jean de Bliant’s 
name, of course, and his work, and we felt the honour he 
had done Porthgwavas in preferring it to any other “art centre.” 
He himself was an indisputable acquisition, a new element. A 
typical Frenchman—the lean, dark, aquiline-featured type— 
made up of nerves, blague, keen intelligence and that blend of 
cold mockery and fierce enthusiasms which so disconcerts and 
puzzles the Anglo-Saxon. 

I fancy he was a bit of an Anglophobe, and he and Brown now 
and then showed their teeth at one another, though de Bliant’s 
genuine admiration for the older man’s original, fantastic, and 
wholly unappreciated talent, and a certain odd mental sympathy, 
would oftener draw them together. 

Madame de Bliant was by no means a typical Frenchwoman. 
Reserved yet gracious, we felt that she held us at arm’s length by 
her very courtesy. She was young, rather tall and finely made, 
handsome, and pale with a clear brown pallor. It was easy 
to understand how her breeding and quiet distinction had 
impressed Miss Jenny, but easier still to understand how that 
rather impulsive lady had fallen promptly and irretrievably in 
love—with Monsieur Toto. Even Brown understood that. 
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His real name was Maurice Jean, and he was well grown and 
plump and brown, handsome and impassively grave like his 
mother; with this difference, that his gravity was mere 
dissimulation, and gave place on the least excuse to a mirth that 
wrinkled his minute nose and crinkled his eyelids and turned him 
from an infant Boudha into Puck personified. Not the colony only 
came under his sway. The most surprising people took notice 
of him, and Mrs. Polsue, his landlady and mine, was his adoring 
slave, she who had brought up four boys with an iron hand. 

The de Bliants soon became “habituals” at Boswarthen. At 
first de Bliant was restive and inclined to mock at ces vielles 
demoiselles, and he never quite got on with Miss Jenny, who has 
a decided manner and a trenchant way of expressing herself. 
But he and Miss Penwarne became friends. I believe that merely 
to look at her disarmed his criticism and soothed his irritable 
nerves. He would sit next her, sometimes talking his best, 
and sometimes contentedly silent, and the other women laughed 
a little at this surprising and incongruous friendship. 

As the mild winter sharpened into spring a change came over 
Denise de Bliant, due perhaps to the “friendliness” of Porth- 
gwavas, or perhaps to some other influence. Living in the same 
house as she did, I often saw her, and I thought she grew daily 
less serious, more confiding, younger and lighter-hearted. 

February is a time of stress for artists all over England, when 
the great picture, the picture of the year—at any rate to the man 
who paints it—should be nearing completion, if it is to go up to 
one of the great yearly shows. Perkis and Bowen were both 
working for the Academy and both over-strained. Brown was 
putting heart and soul into a picture that was certain to be 
rejected or at best “crowded out.” Only de Bliant and I took life 
easy, I because my work was of a different kind, he because his 
salon picture was finished and his portrait of Miss Penwarne 
“coming ” spontaneously. 

March came in like a lamb and brought the third “ feast day ” 
of Monsieur Toto. 

All through the morning his presents kept arriving, wrapped for 
the most part in old newspapers. He thus acquired a perfect 
fleet of little yawls and cutters, and a half-decked pleasure boat 
three feet long, all seaworthy craft, the handiwork of folk who 
had built boats and sailed them from their youth up. Everyone 
of us gave thought and ingenuity to a present for Toto, and 
everyone of us was “cut out” by Brown, who had bought a dozen 
small penny dolls and commissioned a little maid in the village to 
dress them as yachtsmen, forseeing that a crew would be needed. 
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In the afternoon—it was a true West Country spring day, very 
“lew” and sunny—Toto gave a tea to his small friends, the tea 
and the children being conveyed in a donkey cart to a sandy cove 
three miles off, where the fleet was launched in a pool, and several 
men went overboard and one was “lost at sea.” 

Later when Toto had been tucked up in bed, his parents gave 
a dinner-party, to which came all the colony and the Miss 
Penwarnes. It took place, of course, in the studio, decorated with 
Brown’s Persian prayer rugs, and the gems of Perkis’s “cloam” 
—squat jugs painted in pink lustre patterns or full-rigged ships 
—and flowers from Miss Jenny’s conservatory, by which you will 
understand that we are primitive Christians at Porthgwavas. 

Madame de Bliant wore a wonderful dark red gown, and was 
worthy to be painted by Titian. We all kept looking, the women 
at her gown, the men at her; all, I think, for different reasons, a 
little injured that she, who we had seen so many times, should 
take us by surprise and compel such sudden keen admiration. 

“What has she been doing to herself?” I heard Mrs. Bowen 
murmur. “Is it the way she has done her hair!” a truly 
feminine way of accounting for it. 

My own private explanation was quite other. In this litile out- 
of-the-way spot Denise de Bliant had found an Arcadia where 
good dreams came true, and the world the flesh and the devil did 
not molest, or lay snares for wayward genius. 

“She has been happy here,” I thought, “and this is not so 
much the boy’s féte as hers, and she knows it.” 

The one health of the evening was proposed by Bowen, who 
stood up looking extremely solemn and holding aloft his 
champagne-glass. 

“T ask your good wishes,” he said, “ for the founder of the feast, 
the occasion of this happy gathering. Sheltered by his parents’ 
devotion, may he grow up, happy, and good, and clever! May he 
be a credit to his parents, to his country, and last but not least to 
his friends! A health to Monsieur Toto!” 

We drank it with enthusiasm, and so much clamour that Mrs. 
Polsue afterwards confided to me that she had been “some 
scared” on hearing it. I, sitting next Madame de Bliant, noticed 
how her eyes met those of her husband with a strange look, 
appealing, wholly sad, almost sombre. The smile faded from Jean 
de Bliant’s thin mobile lips which twitched nervously. Then he 
returned thanks flavoured with that subdued irony which seldom 
left him. 

Later he also had his little triumph, one such as he was used 
‘ to, and yet it pleased him. Upon easels at the farther end of the 
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studio two canvasses stood reversed. While we drank our coffee 
they were turned towards us, and we were called upon to judge of 
his winter’s work. 

His picture, “ En Cornouailles,” you have no doubt seen, since 
it found an illustrious home in the Musée du Luxembourg. The 
three artists present gave their more unreserved admiration to 
the portrait, which they said was “one of the finest things he has 
ever done.” 

And while they admired its masterly technique, the vigorous 
yet delicate treatment of the face and hands, the subdued harmony 
of the colour, I thought how wonderfully he had divined and 
reproduced the real individuality of the woman, that dme intel- 
lective of which our body is the more or less perfect symbol. In 
Miss Penwarne’s case the symbol was surprisingly faithful, and 
yet how glibly a commonplace painter would have traduced it! 

But the pleasantest thing of all connected with that portrait 
was Miss Jenny Penwarne’s suppressed yet rapturous pride in it. 

Brown pointed this out to me. “It’s not,” he said, “ because a 
well known man has done it, or because the ‘values’ and the 
‘brushwork’ are admirable, Miss Jenny is no amateur art critic, 
thank God! It’s simply sheer joy that her sister should be 
appreciated and chosen out. They are wonderfully happy 
together, those two; I never believed in real sisterly love till I got 
to know them.” 

All of which was most probable, but coming from Brown a trifle 
surprising. Then and later, because he talked so much and so 
well, I was so base as to remember that champagne was an 
exception at Porthgwavas dinner parties. 

We did not separate till a late hour, and Brown and I, as usual, 
walked home with the Miss Penwarnes. The night was very 
clear and lovely, just crisp enough to remind one of spring frosts, 
the moonlight glorious. We had no need of a lantern as we 
picked our way along the beach where tiny rollers plashed into 
ethereal foam. 

According to custom we went no farther than Boswarthen gate, 
and waited till the complete silence told us that our friends were 
safe indoors. Then we turned and went down the steep hill 
towards the beach. Our feet were just treading the loose sand 
which the tide seldom covers when Brown spoke: 

“T heard from a fellow I know, to-day, who lives in Paris, He 
tells me that de Bliant—do you hear what I am saying?” 

“TI have heard nothing very interesting yet, the fellow you 
heard from says——” 

Ho says that de Bliant is not married.” 
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“Not married!” I echoed, quite stupidly and blankly. “ What 
d’you mean by that?” 

Brown kept an expressive silence. 

“Look here,” I said, “of course it’s a mistake, The de Bliants 
don’t live in Paris, and no doubt he does the gay bachelor when 
he runs up to town.” 

“My acquaintance is de Bliant’s intimate friend,” said Brown 
slowly, “and he knows her too—and Toto.” His voice grew 
harsh. “ Poor little beggar, our junketings and speechifyings 
were rather inappropriate !” 

In an instant I saw again that strange look of Denise de 
Bliant’s. Where had been the pride and joy in her first-born eon 
that should have moved her, the softening touch of happy 
womanly emotion ? 

“Who was she?” I asked. 

“A high-school mistress, brévet supériew’, and all that kind of 
thing, anda lady, but no money. She’s been a good wife to him, 
and a good woman, don’t make any mistake there!” 

“T am not likely to,” I answered gloomily. 

If I was gloomy, Brown was tragic. “It all comes,” he said, 
“of my damnable curiosity !” 

I could not help smiling, for Brown’s incuriousness was a thing 
remarkable, an acquisition to any small colony. 

“And now it’s done,” he went on, “and it can’t be undone. 
The Miss Penwarnes—— ” 

I interrupted him impatiently: “Ob, come, they will never 
know it!” 

“They will,” he answered. “ Perkis is going to Paris, he will be 
certain to hear it, and you know Perkis, he will never keep it from 
Mrs. Perkis—and she will find out that I knew already, women 
always find out those things. Someone must give de Bliant a 
hint, that’s the only way out of it.” 

“A hint? Are you prepared to administer it?” I asked. 

Brown’s ugly face hardened into a stern pugnacity. “I am,” 
he said. 

I looked at the faintly glittering water, and at the distant 
huddled grey roofs of Porthgwavas “ whitening to the moon.” I 
felt as if I too had been in Arcadia and was roughly thrust out. 



















































*¢Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie est 1a, 
Oalme et tranquille!’” 


I quoted regretfully. 
“Did you ever know it stay tranquil long?” was Brown’s 
scornful inquiry. 
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Livina in a small house one cannot fail to mark the comings 
and goings of one’s fellow lodgers. Thus the following morning 
I heard Madame de Bliant’s footstep go down the flagged path- 
way to the garden gate, followed by Toto’s excited patterings : 
and I knew that de Bliant was in his studio. 

Half an hour later my sitting room door opened to admit 
Brown, who looked hot and agitated. 

“ Well,” I said, smiling disagreeably, “how did the ‘hint’ 
go off?” 

“He is going away,” said Brown, “he starts unexpectedly by 
this afternoon’s boat.” 

“ And leaves her behind?” I asked in amazement. 

“ Precisely! leaves her and the child, and says he knows we 
shall be kind to them.” 

“Then you said nothing ?” 

“Ts it likely that I should say anything ?” 

The “smooth slipping weeks went by,” but did not, I think, 
leave Porthgwavas “untired” in the pursuit of its high artistic 
ideals. The pictures had been despatched, and boating and 
bicycling picnics became the order of the day. The colony 
was slightly aggrieved at the “ hopeless unsociability ” of Madame 
de Bliant. Always ready to accept any invitation for Toto, she 
eluded picnics on the plea that she did not bicycle, and that 
boating made her head ache. 

Sitting writing at my table in an upper window daily, from 
four to six, I learnt to know Denise de Bliant’s habits, which 
were as regular as my own. Every afternoon at the same hour 
she set out in the same direction, to mount the steep hill beyond 
Porthgwavas and meet the postman on his way from the post 
office, which stands on high ground near the rectory. After 
that I believe she walked far away across the fields, or along 
the coast-guard tracks which, dotted with white-washed stones 
for safety marks, skirt the coast’s outmost edge. Upon a lamb- 
like March had followed an April of bright sunshine and winds 
always treacherous and sometimes fierce. She caught cold and 
IT could hear her cough at night. I took upon myself to 
remonstrate with her one evening when I met her coming in. 
She said: “If it were not for those walks I could not bear the 
days.” And turning went quickly up the stairs. 

I used to wonder how often she met the postman in vain. The 
colony at Porthgwavas heard nothing from its distinguished 
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foreign member, and Perkis, happily, had put off his visit to 
Paris. 

One evening late in April the light failed early, blotted out 
by driving mist and rain, The drops tapped against my window, 
now delicately, now with a loud insistence, as the wind lulled or 
rose howling. Work was impossible, for against my will I was 
listening for a step on the flagged pathway below. 

A step came, Brown’s step, heavy and deliberate. I rose 
impatiently and met him at the door. 

“It’s foul weather,” he remarked “and I see you have a fire. 
I hope you will have the sense to stay by it.” 

“She has not come in,” I answered, irrelevantly. ‘It’s sheer 
madness for a woman with that cough on her to be tramping in 
this rain.” 

“Humph!” said Brown, “if you’ve any idea which way she 
has gone, we'll go and meet her.” 

I had that amount of knowledge, and we went down the village 
street where the one gas lamp shed a halo that grew dimmer as 
the mist thickened, on wet deserted cobblestones. By good luck 
we met one man, and that man Amos Johns the postman. We 
learnt that Madame de Bliant had met him as usual, had received 
one letter; and had crossed the stile into the path that leads 
over the fields to Rosemorran, and turns back again by moor 
and cliff to Porthgwavas beach. 

I ran back to the cottage and made certain that she had not 
come home in our absence. Toto was romping overhead with 
his little nurse Almira Polsue, and his peals of laughter followed 
me, and somehow deepened my uncomfortable unreasoning fore- 
bodings. 

Along the cliff path the wind buffeted us and the mist was 
like a clammy hand upon one’s face. Down the cliff side 
innumerable runlets of moisture dripped and trickled. The tide 
which was far out, had turned, and the dull thud of the breakers 
grew every minute heavier as it raced home. 

We had not far to go. While crossing the beach to reach 
the cliff again, we caught sight of her sitting motionless on a 
sheltered ledge below a black towering rock. But for another 
happy chance we might have passed within two yards of her 
and never distinguished that dark still figure. 

Brown hung back. “ You speak to her,” he said. 

As I came closer Denise de Bliant half rose with a glad faint 
cry, that died away in a suddenly quick-drawn sobbing breath. 

“You must be mad,” I said, “to sit here in the mist and rain,” 
She interrupted me, speaking in a high husky voice : 
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“T have lost my letter, and I am waiting till the moon rises 
when I shall have light to find it by.” 

“Nonsense,” I said, “the tide will be up here before then, 
Where did you drop it?” 

“Ts it likely I should drop it?” she answered. ‘I have it 
here. Listen; Jean will never come back again. He does not 
say so, but it means that. I wrote to him what I would never 
say, I prayed him for our son’s sake——” her voice died away. 

“For Toto’s sake,” I said, “ come with me now.” But she did 
not even hear me. 

“His mother has got her hold upon him again,” she said. 
“She is his idol, she is Juggernaut. To her he will sacrifice me— 
and Toto.” 

“She must be wet through,” said Brown despairingly. “ If 
only we could get her to Boswarthen!” He looked up to where 
above the trees a light in an upper window at Boswarthen 
glimmered faintly. 

“You goon and prepare them,” I whispered, “I will persuade 
her to come.” 

And finally I did persuade her, thanks to a sudden spasm of 
cold that made her shiver miserably, but I was thankful for 
every slow lagging step that took her farther from that mist- 
hidden inrushing sea. I believed she had meant to wait there 
and let it surround her. 

Half way down the drive she stopped dead. “What am I 
doing?” she said. “Do you suppose I will go in there for 
those women to stare at me? I will go back to the beach.” 

Before I had time to answer, a light shone out, and Miss 
Penwarne came hurrying to meet us. 

“Come in, come in!” she said in her clear serene voice. “I 
am all alone, for Jenny is up at the rectory, and will certainly 
stay the night there.” 

It was wonderful how Madame de Bliant became herself again 
in the presence of another woman. 

“Tt has rained so hard,” she said, “ we poor things are quite 
wet.” 

Miss Penwarne drew her into the porch. “You are wet 
through,” she said, “come up-stairs and take off your things, 
while Hester makes some fresh tea.” 

From the stairs she looked back at me and nodded towards 
the open sitting-room door. 

The little room I knew so well seemed the very embodiment of 
peace and friendliness. It was empty. Brown had slipped past 
us in the drive and gone back to Toto. A bright fire threw its 
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warm light on Miss Penwarne’s household treasures, on the pastel 
portrait of Admiral Sir John Penwarne and on Sir John’s silver 
candlesticks that had gone with him to sea, and heard the 
thunders of the “ Nile,” on Delattre’s Sterne and Maria, and on 
the mezzo-tint of Lady Hamilton as Ariadne. How often I had 
seen Jean de Bliant stand silently admiring that mezzo-tint. 
The association brought back his strong vivid individuality. I 
found it hard to believe that he had brought upon a woman, and 
such a woman—the fate of Ariadne. Surely that was some 
wretched delusion of Denise de Bliant’s excited brain ! 

At the memory of her words: “She is his idol, she is Jugger- 
naut!” I saw in fancy a handsome stately old French woman, 
with a face at once kindly and implacable, whose broad cheeks 
and almond-shaped eyes bore a weird resemblance to those of 
her grandson! Then she seemed to grow large and terrible till 
she became a monstrous smiling idol. 

The door behind me opened, and Miss Penwarne came 
hurriedly in: 

“T have persuaded her to remain the night here, she is quite 
unfit to go home, quite ill, in fact. If she has said any strange 
wild things, you must not think——” she broke off. The room 
held another presence. The firelight fell on the face of Denise de 
Bliant, pale and drawn, but strong in recovered dignity and self- 
control, 

“Yes,” she said, “I did say wild things, and I have come to 
explain them. Do not try to stop me. Itis my right. I owe it 
to myself and him, and it may be my last chance, To-morrow I 
may not have the voice or the wits, perhaps.” 

She took the chair I offered her and went on speaking with a 
curious and unhesitating precision. 

“When I was sixteen my father died, a ruined man. I had been 
brought up as the only child of rich parents; it became necessary 
that I should earn my living. I studied at Sevres and got my 
certificates, and became a high-school teacher. To me it was a 
hard life. Not the work, but the social conditions. I tried to 
feel proud of my honourable independence, but I knew that in 
France no woman is honourably independent except as the head 
of a family, and a home of her own. I had gifts and talents that 
other women might envy. I must stand outside what made the 
happiness of their lives. Poor and a Protestant, the most I 
could ever hope for was a marriage with some man beneath me in 
rank, who would accept me as an unpaid household drudge. 

“Four years ago I was appointed to a large school in a provincial 
eapital. The Prefect’s wife was a Protestant. She asked me to 
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a party at her house, and there I first knew him. His country 
home is near that town, and he came to make the acquaintance of 
a girl his parents wished him to marry; he made mine instead, 
I think my fate was fixed that evening, and that I was never 
again a free agent. We would have met one another openly had 
it been possible. He came once to the rooms which I shared 
with a girl friend of mine. The head-mistress warned me that 
it must never occur again. After that we met secretly in the 
country. ‘The day came when he was called upon to choose 
between me and his mother. I think he would perhaps have 
married me, but his mother fell ill, and he felt that such a blow 
would kill her, and he is a good son. So it was I who had to 
choose between him and a life of enduring loneliness and regret ; 
and because I chose with suffering, and my greatest happiness 
had no peace in it, and because what should have been my pride 
and joy was my heavy burden, I believed that God forgave me, 
and held myself justified.” 

“But surely, surely,” said Miss Penwarne, “if his mother had 
known she could not have been so cruel?” 

“She did know, and hated me. It is very natural. Sometimes 
I think that if it was Toto I should do as she did, and say, ‘ bring 
that woman and her child here, and sacrifice them before me.’ ” 

She stood up suddenly, in fierce excitement. 

“Tell me,” she said, “am I an outcast, a thing to be scorned 
and laughed at, because I gave him my life? Is it true, or is 
it a lie?” 

She read her answer in the other woman’s tear-wet eyes and 
outstretched trembling hands. 

* * 





* * * 


After I had gone away, so Miss Penwarne told me, the great 
effort Denise de Bliant had made left her exhausted and very 
quiet, thankful for warmth and physical comfort and a brief 
forgetfulness. But chill and exposure had taken firm hold on 
her tired body, and before morning pneumonia set in, 

Miss Penwarne telegraphed for Doctor Arden Ewart, an 
authority on lungs, who has settled at Amberley because his own 
lungs are delicate. He came over that morning, and on the 
mornings that followed. He had a small yacht and was inde- 
pendent of steamers. Denise de Bliant remained at Boswarthen, 
and the Miss Penwarnes nursed her as they had nursed many a 
poor soul, with the devotion no money can buy. 

Her strength had been worn thin by sleepless nights and days 
of wearying and longing, otherwise it might have pulled her 
through. 
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Miss Penwarne wrote to Jean de Bliant, but she could not 
obtain his home address, and the letter was delayed in reaching 
him. When he had it he came as quickly as rail and steam could 
bring him. He travelled West by the night mail, and crossed by 
the first steamer from Amberley. 

It was a radiant rain-washed spring morning. From the sloping 
fields about the creek lark after lark went up into the clear 
air, singing triumphantly. The woods beyond the landing-place 
were red with buds. A small cutter yacht rode at anchor, every 
line reflected in the still water. Just above the beach a carriage 
was waiting, and a tall man, whose face was strange to Jean de 
Bliant, stood beside it. It was Arden Ewart, who had come to 
meet him and tell him that he was a few hours too late. Denise 
had died at dawn. He had left her full of young strength and 
rebellious passion; now the peace of death was hers. Her lips 
would never reproach him, and, however bitter might be his cry 
for forgiveness, would keep their still faint smile. 

It was said in Porthgwavas that he was cold and hard as 
granite. 

This was the general opinion, and Miss Jenny did not con- 
tradict it. She had never liked de Bliant, and for his conduct to 
the woman who loved him, she had nothing but uncomprehending 
contempt and horror. 

Miss Penwarne told me that he softened once. It was when 
she prayed him that the boy might remain with her and her 
sister, and told him that by consenting he would fulfil Denise’s 
dying wish. 

She said: “No one can replace what he has lost, but he shall 
have love and tender care, and grow up to reverence her memory. 
You cannot refuse, for it is the last thing you can ever do for her 
sake.” 

Denise lies buried in the little grey-walled cemetery high up 
between the cliff and the moorland, where the sea-pinks grow in 
early summer, and the larks sing all day long. 

And at Boswarthen, not far off, the old house echoes to Toto’s 
gurgling laughter, and the patter of his restless feet. He is fat 
and strong and happy. He at least has not been sacrificed to the 
juggernaut of a great social system which though built up by 
men is an outrage, not on what evens us with the beasts, but on 
what oftenest divides us from them; which presses hardly on the 
weak and defenceless, on the women who have hearts and souls, 
and lightly on the women who have none, 
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» A Windy Garden. 


“My father left a park to me, 
But it is wild and barren, 
A garden too with scarce a tree 
And waster than the warren.” 


Amphion. 
IV. 


FortunaTety for my patience the first months of expectation 
were spent in London, and it was not till Easter that we were 
able to dash across the Irish Channel and see how my garden 
fared. Then to my delight I found that the Primrose Path 
justified its name, and the roots of the old sycamores were buried 
in a wealth of pale gold that seemed to shine with a lambent 
light of its own, and filled the air with the strong delicate scent 
unknown to us who had only seen primroses in Covent Garden 
market. And the Primrose Path did not lead to disenchantment, 
but to an orderly enclosure white with plum blossoms and gay 
with feathery carrots and long red stems of rhubarb. I had no 
idea before that vegetables could be so pretty ! 

In my Happy Valley the green tips of the lilies of the valley 
were pushing up fast out of the rich leaf mould, and the wide 
borders were gay with squills and dwarf daffodils, wallflowers and 
auriculas, anemones and forget-me-nots. My rock-work was a 
sheet of varied colour, but it cried out on my stupidity in an 
audible voice, for I had not realised the fashion in which rock 
plants behaved ; and the poor arabis sprawled on the path, instead 
ef covering the rock-work with sheets of blossom; and the neat 
little tufts of London pride and stone crop that I had perched on 
high on the shelves where the arabis and aubretia ought to have 
made their cliff dwellings, looked lonely and shy, and left acres 
of bare stone uncovered between each pocket of earth. It was a 
perpetual business of remodelling, I found, for as soon as the plants 
were out of flower, and I had established the trailing-plants where 
they could hang and climb, I found that they had already seeded 
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themselves in all sorts of strange places, and flaunting valerians 
were shouldering my delicate silenes out of their homes, and big 
snapdragons smothering the elegant saxifrages that had cost me 
many reluctant shillings. 

But already on the borders the more lazy sisters were pushing 
the early risers aside, hyacinths, and dwarf tulips, and pansies, 
“little Jews,” as the children named them; and then came 
hurrying out the columbines, red and yellow and blue and white, 
all the basket of spring and early summer seemed emptied on my 
sunny beds till June came and made my rockery quite vulgarly 
patriotic with red valerian, white arabis and blue veronica. 

But I am going too fast. I should first have told the sad 
history of my seed beds. I had, it is true, scattered some 
annuals and snapdragon and sweet pea seed over the borders 
when I put in the herbaceous plants, and scrupulously refrained 
from weeding the beds for fear of massacring the innocent 
seedlings in mistaken industry. But the main hope of my 
annuals lay in the seed beds I constructed in the fruit garden, 
where lupins and phloxes, poppies and scabious should turn the 
utilitarian vegetable beds into a paradise of delight. 

Alas, alas, how it happened we dared not inquire, but only one 
or two scattered plants appeared, usually at some distance from 
the place where I had expected to meet with them, and the tallies 
bearing their names had vanished completely. Tim said, “The 
dear knows where they’ve got to,” and I politely murmured 
accusations of Dandy the terrier, and the stable cat, but I 
looked at Tim’s very large feet and vowed that never again would 
I strew flower seeds in the paths that led to the cauliflower and 
asparagus beds wherein his soul delighted. Instead, I modestly 
scattered my seeds in the flower borders under the shelter of the 
plants that were already there, hoping that sooner or later a fair 
quantity of candytuft, and mignonette, Indian pinks, clarkia and 
nemophila would fill up the gaps, which it must be admitted 
were rather large gaps, between the herbaceous beauties that 
were my true pride, 

With July and the Iceland poppies and carnations came Alice 
Day to give me her sympathy and counsel. It must be admitted 
that she had to laugh a little at the uncompromising piles of 
stone that towered as guardians over my garden walks, for the 
gorse and heather that were to have disguised their bareness 
had “died on me” in the winter, and from the drawing-room 
windows the outlines of my landscape gardening were shown by 
heaps of road metal irregularly dumped over a green field. 

“Tt will be very nice in a year or two,” she said, consolingly, 
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“and much more interesting than a ready-made garden, and 
meantime you can sow nasturtiums all about and they will hide 
the stones in a month’s time.” 

But gay as were my beds with marigolds and pansies, love-in-a 
mist and love-lies-bleeding, I could not help longing for stately lilies 
and peonies and monkshood and roses. My first stirrings of 
discontent were, however, quenched by a drive round his iordship’s 
park and a stroll in his gardens—for there, in spite of the avenues 
of hollyhocks and bowers of roses and wealth of lilies, white and 
orange and scarlet, the gardens felt close and heavy, the woods 
shut away the glorious south-west wind in which we revelled, and 
the sheltered paradise was like a greenhouse where the hot sun 
only drew up damp mists from the lake and made the air breath- 
less with the scent of so many flowers. I came home contented 
with my windy garden. 

But one stately flower did condescend to comfort my low 
estate. I had made an expedition to Pan’s garden and stolen 
from him a basket of foxglove roots, and those cunningly disposed 
about the top of my beds under the shelter of thesprouting gorse 
bushes and rockwork, lived and flourished, and flaunted their 
spikes of purple bells as happily as on their native hillside. And 
the soundless chiming of those fairy bells spoke promise for the 
future to me, for where they could survive, might not other 
flowers as stately be content with the rough shelter I could offer? 
Another year I could at least try! 


¥. 


And so we settled down toa happy summer in our windy paradise, 
and for two months we were in peace, sunny airy peace, wherein 
we ourselves grew and flourished like virtuous green bay trees. 

Then came a letter that shattered our calm more completely 
than a volcano in the rockery would have done. 

“But, my dear Jim,” I cried, “where in the world are we to 
put him? He can’t sleep in the bath-room or the coal hole ! ” 

“T know we're pretty tightly packed,” answered Jim ruefully, 
“but you see Thurstan’s such a shy bird, if we don’t have him 
now, he may never offer to come again.” 

“ Well,” said I, heroically, “I'll go and consider. Perhaps 
Alice may have ideas. What's the good of her being a mathema- 
tician if she can’t put the greater quantity into the lesser 
space!” 

“My dear Polly, do please confine your remarks to things you 
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understand, and——” began my husband, but I escaped, for Jim 
is a barrister and he explains things very clearly, but he is some- 
times a little long about it. 

“T can’t think why Jim is so gone on the man,” I grumbled 
as I sat on the floor sewing curtain rings. 

“Oh!” answered Alice from the top of a step ladder, “every- 
one is gone on Mr. Thurstan, Jim’s only in the fashion.” 

“Good gracious,” I cried, “do you know him?” 

“Oh no! he wouldn’t know a woman, he runs away—fast— 
whenever ® woman comes within a quarter of a mile of him. 
Poor man,” she continued, meditatively, “he has to do a good 
deal of running in Oxford nowadays; but all the men say he is 
absolutely fascinating, and as brilliant as he is profound.” 

“ Oh dear,” I groaned, “ we shall have to live up to him! It’s 
bad enough that he is shy, but if he is an admirable—what do 
you call him—too, we must just give up!” 

“Don’t fret,” said Alice consolingly, “Jim and he will smoke 
and talk all day and he won’t bother us.” 

“ But that will be worst of all!” I shrieked, “I can’t have Jim 
monopolised! I shall do something to make the man go away. 
Don’t you think if these curtains came down suddenly, like a 
booby trap, it might make him go?” However, Alice would not 
encourage such extreme measures. She was a very wise young 
woman. 

Next evening our Don arrived in such a pathetic state of alarm, 
that I could not keep up my rage at him, even though my parti- 
cular den had been reft from me for his bedroom, and my darning 
basket and garden tools wandered homeless about the house. 

He had large eyes and silent swift movements, like a mouse, 
and at dinner he watched us with his bright eyes and said no 
word but “Yes” and “No,” till all our brilliant familiar jokes 
fizzed out like bad fireworks, and Jim and Alice talked steadily 
and monotonously about the fishery commission, and I thought I 
should have screamed. 

What completed our exasperation was the shouts and yells of 
laughter that came up to Alice and me from the smoking-room, 
as we lingered over the nursery fire for our good-night gossip, 
and there Jim found us and there he retailed his story with 
chuckles of suppressed delight. ‘“ What do you think that fellow 
has been up to! He swears the trains were all so crammed for 
Galway Fair, that the only way he could get the solitary car at 
Ballyknock was by telling the public he was ‘member for Cork!’ 
And he says he made them a speech, and all the town turned 
out to give him a reception, and the mayor and corporation 
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pursued him in a covered car to present an address, with the 
mace sticking out of the front, and they hunted him six miles 
and he only escaped because their wheel came off and they turned 
into the ditch!” 

“Do you believe him?” I gasped. 

“Well, when Thurstan does want to yarn, Ananias wouldn’t 
be in it with him, but this is just the thing he is fit to do! 
You know he was nearly run in, the night he got his fellowship, 
for trying to ride a donkey into Oriel to call on the Vice- 
Chancellor. If Smith of Wadham hadn’t sacrificed himself and 
got dropped on instead there would have been the best sort 
of a row.” 

“You might have warned us there was a lunatic coming to stop 
with us,” I sighed. 

“This taste for practical jokes should be suppressed,” said 
Alice severely. ‘No one knows what it may lead to.” 

“Lead to! Lead to jail if he said half he says he said in his 
speech,” answered Jim cheerfully and incoherently; “treason- 
felony is the best thing his counsel will be able to call it when 
he’s had up!” 

“Don’t you think,” said Alice gently, “if a report, a really 
good report of these proceedings were in your Irish Times 
to-morrow morning, it might awaken him to a sense of his 
folly?” 

Jim looked at her and then a broad smile gradually stole over 
his face. “ We’ll do it,” he shouted, “ we'll make a real first-class 
report of the disgraceful incident, and I'll read it out of the 
paper at breakfast. We'll give him a rouser!” 

So we three conspirators stole down to Jim’s study and did the 
deed, and Alice showed a mastery of newspaper English that 
filled Jim with admiring envy. Our manuscript interpolation 
was laid ready to slip into the Irish Times next morning. 

Our unsuspecting guest appeared at the breakfast-tuble and 
blushed charmingly, and murmured something incoherent that 
passed for good-morning, as he sank into his chair. I felt quite 
angry with Jim for accusing such a modest, gentle creature of 
such outrageous behaviour, but my meditations were interrupted 
by Jim in his most blandly professional tones, 

“Dear me! There seems to have been an extraordinary 
incident at Ballyknock. Remarkable speech by the Member for 
Cork! Public enthusiasm. Constabulary barrack stormed, four 
men seriously injured, Riot Act read What does the fuller 
account say?” 

And I must say our joint production read extremely well. I 
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peeped round the tea urn and saw an expression of blank 
bewilderment on Mr. Thurstan’s face, and then suddenly a gleam 
of comprehension shot across it and a sort of avalanche descended 
on Jim, the paper was snatched from his hands, and about the 
worst bear fight 1 have ever seen came off in our unlucky little 
dining-room. There was a truly awful five minutes, and then— 
the unhappy Don realised that two ladies were cowering in two 
corners, laughing at him, and he made a bolt for the door. Of 
course he was caught and smoothed down, and calmed and con- 
soled, and when at last things were generally put to rights, we 
found with extreme thankfulness that the ice was quite broken 
and that our shy Don was transformed into the likeness of a very 
young undergraduate. 

Then we gradually began to find out what sort of a person he 
really was. Such a wonderful person that after he had left us 
we used to cry impatiently to each other, “Can we do nothing 
but quote Mr. Thurstan!” There was not a subject on which he 
did not throw a new light, and when he had set us all straining 
our brains over some fine point of literary criticism our erratic 
guest would suddenly take a new line and come down some 
morning with a nonsense verse ready for every emergency and 
talking a good deal more rhyme than reason. He told absurd 
stories, he played practical jokes, he encouraged the boys in wild 
pranks till I should have dearly liked to slap him; and then the 
mad fit would pass, and bi-metalism or socialism become the only 
thing worth living for. 

“Tt’s really very intelligent of you to take such an interest in 
the Palace of Cnossos,’ he remarked; it was almost the first 
remark he made after his transformation. 

“The palace of how much,” said Jim. 

“Of Cnossos—Crete, you know—what they used to call the 
Labyrinth.” 

“Oh, where the Minotaur lived in Kingsley’s book!” I cried ; 
“how delightful, but we don’t know anything about it.” 

“Oh,” said the Don with a pitying and disappointed tone, “I 
imagined you were making a model of it over there,” and he 
pointed to my garden. 

“That is my rock garden,” I cried indignantly, 

“Rock, yes—that is clear to the meanest intellect, but, ah— 
where's the garden ?” 

I led him into my Happy Valley and showed him my flowers. 
I made him count them and he admitted that as soon as they 
were large enough to be seen by the naked eye they would be 
quite pretty. But the only thing that really pleased him was 
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the seat I had made under the big rock, that he declared was 
precisely like the throne-room in Minos’ palace, and the Throne- 
room it has been called from that day to this. 

But although he would sometimes condescend to enlighten my 
ignorance, Alice and Jim were better able to keep up with Mr. 
Thurstan’s vagaries than I, so when I could tear myself from my 
necessary weeding and watering I was thankful to find some less 
exalted subjects to attend to, and dropping ceremony with such 
an unceremonious guest, I adopted him as one of my nursery 
party and sent his boots to the cobbler’s and darned the rents 
in his Norfolk jacket. 

Most of his wardrobe seemed to have been left scattered along 
his line of travel, and the remainder was in such a state of pic- 
turesque dilapidation that at last I attacked him seriously on the 
subject. After long and animated argument he consented to 
go into Garryboy and buy some flannels on condition that he and 
the boys might take the pony cart by themselves and have a 
happy day out. 

I knew I was rash to allow such a scheme, and all the afternoon 
my spirits sank lower and lower as I watched the long empty 
road down which they ought to return. Tea-time came and went 
and a brilliant sunset was mocking my gloomy foreboding, when 
a sort of hurricane swept into the house and the four were back, 
all talking at once, laughing, shouting and bullyragging each 
other. 

“We've had a glorious time, mummy,” screeched young Jim. 

“We lunched on tarts and lemon drops,” broke in Tommy. 

“We've found the most glorious apple-woman in existence,” 
yelled Mr. Thurstan, and then Jimmy began again. 

“Mr. Thurstan sent all the bobbies off to look for a row at the 
station and then we lit all the gas in the market-place.” 

“ Heclimbed up the postes,” shrieked Tommy, “and the people 
all cheered him!” 

“Was .the pony fed?” I interrupted. 

“Oh yes,” the chorus yelled reproachfully, “he had three feeds 
of corn and a lot of chocolate and six apples, and he ran away all 
the way home.” 

“ And the flannels?” I inquired gently. Mr. Thurstan turned 
and fled, and I drove in next day my lone self and bought those 
boating things. 

I must admit when I could get our Don into comparative 
quietness he could say very nice intelligent things about gardens, 
He sent for Mr. Darwin’s book on ‘Climbing Plants’ and a 
wonderful ‘Botany’ in many volumes by Korner and Oliver, and 
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expounded many new and delightful things to me. But he did 
not only expound, he was also often an extraordinarily patient 
and sympathetic listener to my divagations on the mental and 
moral faculties I was discovering in my plants, and he showed 
me in his books bits which gave some scientific support to the 
theories I am determined to hold, supported or unsupported. 

Dr. Korner told of seed spores that swim about in ponds, as 
intelligently and independently as minnows, and finally select 
their permanent home with care and forethought, and renouncing 
a rambling life settle down to a bowrgeois existence in the mud. 
Do you expect me to believe those spores do not know what they 
are doing? Then we all explored the bog at the foot of our hills 
and found sundew, and I saw how it laid traps for insects and 
caught and devoured and digested them quite as satisfactorily as 
a spider or even a swallow could have done. In fact it was much 
cleverer than a swallow, for it didn’t need to rush all over the 
sky with its mouth open before it could catch a dinner. Then 
I saw how the hops and clematis travelled up the walls, feeling 
the way with their green fingers and adapting themselves to 
their circumstances with far greater intelligence and perseverance 
than I should show if I were asked to climb a precipice. 

Then farther, not only are flowers clever and forethoughtful, 
they are also affectionate and social. Do they ever flourish as 
well as in a cottage garden where they feel they are loved and 
cherished, not coldly handed over to the care of a hireling 
gardener? ‘And even the most brutal stupidity,” I said rather 
viciously, looking over at Alice, “can’t deny that sensitive 
plants are sensitive! Besides,” I hurried on, for I saw a storm 
gathering in her face, “some plants are not affectionate and 
amiable, which emphasises the fact that some are! and as for 
temper—no one can deny that columbines have tempers, for 
when I moved mine from the place they liked, they all turned 
blue with anger, and blue they and their descendants remained, 
till I also lost my temper and pulled them all up.” 

All this I explained to my family at afternoon tea, emboldened 
by a sympathetic look in Mr. Thurstan’s eyes, but Alice cruelly 
broke in: ‘Your red columbines reverted to the colour of the 
native wild plants because you moved them to poorer soil when 
only the seeds capable of producing wild blue columbines could 
survive. Flowers do well in cottage gardens because they are 
looked after by their owners, and so they are not left waterless 
and uncared for as may happen when the owners delegate their 
duties to paid gardeners.” 

I said nothing, but I thought to myself—Are material comforts 
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really all that plants need? I know human beings who have 
material comforts, food and warmth and light, and yet “ whose 
hearts are breaking for a little love.” If our own life is not 
complete without love, may we not believe that all the other 
creatures of that Creator whose name is Love, need that same 
atmosphere of love to enable them to attain to their highest 
development? Why should we draw lines and say, this created 
thing is happy, and that one is good, but that flower, more 
beautiful than either, is neither good nor happy. This world is 
very wonderful, and probably we are moving about in yet more 
wonderful ones “not realised,” and to conclude, whether Alice 
approves or not, I shall say good-morning to every individual 
plant in my borders, and I shall believe they like it. 

How shall I describe that sunny, silly summer! Jim and Mr. 
Thurstan were like schoolboys out on a holiday, and Alice made 
a very good third. Mr. Thurstan treated my little endeavours 
after sense and civilisation with affectionate insolence, and having 
decided that Jemima was the necessary feminine of Jim he never 
condescended to call me Mrs. C after the third day of his 
visit. 

But as the days passed by, our Don vouchsafed less and less 
attention to my studies in vegetable physiology. Only one 
subject was able to make him really serious, nothing could make 
him calm. 

After our distracted breakfast had been finished on that first 
morning, I heard Alice’s voice outside the window in calm 
decision. ‘ No, I never read Dante, even Zola’s ‘ Lourdes’ is less 
horrible,”—and then came a pause—a threatening silence—and 
then a storm burst, and Mr. Thurstan was haranguing, reciting, 
entreating, arguing in a perfect tempest of words, which ended 
with—‘ If you would only sit down quietly for half an hour and 
listen, I am sure I could bring you to a better state of mind.” 

An hour later Alice was still sitting in a garden chair and Mr. 
Thurstan was still sprawling on the grass, declaiming; while 
Alice’s calm little remarks fell like drops of cold water on the 
flood of his fiery eloquence, and produced small explosions. 

This began a regular series of lectures on Dante, and I 
generally followed the students ort to the Throne room to listen, 
and I am afraid laugh at their industry, for I never attended 
such amusing literature classes. Mr. Thurstan’s prophesy was 
soon fulfilled, and Alice not only came to a better state of mind 
but also became as eager a student as himself. 

But I could not become so completely absorbed in Italian 
literature as I might perhaps haye done, if I had heard the 
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lectures in the winter, in a house. When they read in the 
garden a leaf would blow across my sewing, or a whiff of perfume 
would remind me that the verbena had not been watered, and in 
the Throne room my eyes could not keep from straying to the 
nasturtiums which Alice had bade me sow among the stones that 
sheltered my rock garden. 

Nothing could have been a greater success. Their tempers 
were unsurpassable, If wild winds blew, they crooked their leaf- 
stalks round each other and held on. If the rain beat, they 
ducked their pointed caps under their leaf umbrellas, and the 
first glimpse of sun had them all out smiling as bravely as if 
nothing had ever come to ruffle their equanimity. It was 
admirable, but they were so happy and contented that they didn’t 
need me, they even grew so thickly that they killed off their own 
weeds; and so after contemplating them awhile and nibbling at 
the gingerbread-tasting spurs of one or two, I always seemed to 
drift back to the house to see what the other climbing plants had 
been doing since I last looked at them. 

I must explain that at the south-west and south-eastern corners 
of our house we had thrown out two almost circular turrets, 
which disguised the packing-case shape of the building and 
also provided pretty bow windows to the sitting-rooms and 
bedrooms that occupied the corners of the house, The south- 
western turret contained in its lowest storey one turn of a stair 
which led to a garden door; in the south-eastern, I had 
manceuvred a sort of summer-house. “It will be so nice to sit in 
it in winter,” I said, and I can’t see why Jim calls that an Irish 
bull! ‘Och, glory,” said the old woman who brought us eggs, 
“’ tis a grand cow-shed! But the quare ways the gentry have 
with them! putting it beyant there instead of convanient to the 
kitchen !” 

My shelter—call it cowshed if you like, or verandah, or “ back 
porch” like the negro mammies in ‘ Uncle Remus’—this con- 
struction of mine got all the mid-day sun in spring and autumn, 
while in summer the sun travelled past the south-east angle of 
the house so early in the day that the deep curved recess with its 
thick rough stone wall was as cool as a cave, 

One big pillar or pier supported the round arched opening and 
that I had built up of courses of thin rough stones, so that in 
every chink I could set tiny plants or mosses, and they took so 
kindly to their new home, that I saw a prospect of my recess 
becoming as lovely as a mountain cave before many months were 
over. 

These two turrets gave a certain amount of shelter to the 
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southern side of our house, for the winds almost always blew 
from the south-east or south-west, never due south, so I ventured 
to nail a wooden trellis over the ugly rough-cast wall to try if 
any climbing plants would beautify our bareness. We had 
turned the gloomy kitchen into cellars, so there was nothing to 
prevent my disguising the unsightly area to the best of my 
ability. So I stretched wire netting across it and planted every 
climbing thing I could hear of beside my netting, and waited. 

I had not long to wait before my climbing plants told me their 
views on matters with great clearness. First came the hops. 
They reared long green snake-like heads and looked round. 
They literally looked round, turning their strong rope-like necks 
so fast that I could almost see them move. I found, as a fact, 
that the green terminal spike of leaflets turned southwards and 
then west and so came round by the north to the east again ina 
shade under two hours, and when they had looked round a few 
times they said as plainly as possible, “We want to go up and we 
will go up,” and they clung on to each other and so twisted a 
sort of jack and the beanstalk rope that actually was strong 
enough to stand erect for a little, and then they gave it all up 
and lay about on the grass. I got bass next and tied the stems 
to my wire netting and told them as they were lying flat on the 
grass they might as well lie flat on the netting, which was a bridge 
to carry them to a wall where they might climb as high as they 
could desire. 

It was no use! One after another the stems snapped short, 
covering me with their life blood, and the fewI did succeed in 
tying down, had always succeeded in writhing back to the grass 
by next morning. 

My chief comforts were the everlasting peas. They had no 
objection to wire netting, and said, if anything they rather 
preferred lying on it, it gave them an opportunity of showing 
how like bushes they were and how little they really had in 
common with mere annual fragilities such as sweet peas. 

I concluded that my best plan would be to make bridges of 
slanted bamboos to tempt some of my capricious friends to cross 
the abyss and reach the trellis, The convolvulus and virginian 
creeper embraced them and clung to them as if they were long-lost 
brothers. The convolvulus twisted itself round the bamboos, the 
way you would wind a ribbon round a barber’s pole, and nearly 
as quickly. It took, I was delighted to discover, about an hour 
and three quarters to turn over on itself, as a French friend of 
mine expressed it, and further, the convolvulus twisted the 
opposite way to the hops, turning right-handed from south, by 
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east round to the north, and growing so fast that its white and 
rosy bells were garlanding the house before I had time to see how 
they got there. Canary creepers were also most obliging and 
crossed the area on the wire netting without making any fuss, 
but the virginian creeper was almost too fascinating. It hung 
out little grappling hooks from the ends of its branches, and did 
not delay to twist itself round and round like the convolvulus, 
but sent long trails to drift in the wind and hook on wherever 
they might be carried, and then, when it had reached the house, 
though it was too courteous to disdain my trellis altogether, it 
put out tiny round red hands that clung tight to the roughest 
wall and helped it up rapidly. The clematis, I found, was 
capricious. Some of the family grew fast, making their leaf 
stalks into lassoes, and tying themselves on to the trellis in the 
quaintest fashion, but they refused to take a hint, and moving 
them from their chosen way with the most delicate of finger tips 
was an insult never to be forgiven, and if they did not break 
right off in my hands, they died in'a day or two, soI had to let 
them alone to please themselves. 

The really civilised gentlemanly person isa vine. Naturally 
so, as he lived in the best society in the East no one knows how 
long before Bacchus introduced him to Europe. Give a vine the 
merest hint where you would like it to go, and a dainty green 
corkscrew comes out like a finger to feel the way, and will even 
allow you to take hold of it and introduce it to the particular bit 
of trellis you would like it to walk up. 

I must admit that next year, the hops reconsidered the subject. 
They flung themselves across the area at such a pace that I really 
do not know how they did it, but when we returned to Coosovinna 
in June they were already half way up the house, smothering the 
jessamine, hugging the Aimée Vibert rose, pushing into the 
drawing-room window, and generally behaving like—well, like 
Jack tars on a spree. 

The fascination of studying climbing plants even drew me away 
down the Primrose Path to Tim’s country. There I discovered to 
my joy that peas sent out tendrils just as if they had been grape 
vines, while the scarlet runners twisted themselves round poles 
like hops, only they turned from south to east, instead of west- 
ward like the hops. An adorable rose that had survived the 
Vicissitudes of the vegetable garden since the days of Jim’s god- 
mother sent all its young shoots modestly in the darkest corners 
it could find and only allowed them to emerge and face the world 
when they were quite hobbledehoy sprays, even if not grown up 
branches, Rosa Setigera was the name of this despotic tree, and 
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naturally the severe discipline under which its shoots lived made 
them the best climbers in the world, and they tucked themselves 
into the dark corners of the trellis and wove themselves in and out 
as if they were automatic basket makers. 


VI. 


Bor, in spite of the fascinations of my climbing plants, like 
Maeterlinck’s Melisande, “I was not happy.” I was worried over 
the two human beings who sat over one big book in the Throne 
room. 

“T suppose it’s all right,” I said to Jim. “Alice and Mr, 
Thurstan are always off together with those Italian books.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Jim, “ you shouldn’t be so fussy. They 
are quite old enough to take care of themselves.” 

So I retreated, but a week later Jim wanted some proofs corrected 
or flies tied or some other small job done, and demanded Alice. 

“She’s doing Dante with Mr. Thurstan,” I answered meekly. 

“T suppose it’s all right,” growled Jim, “oughtn’t you to be 
chaperoning them or something?” 

“ Well, I did sit with them as long as they read in the garden, 
but now they go out in the punt, and I can’t pursue them in the 
canoe!” 

“No, I suppose not—but you see Thurstan is such a confoundedly 
fascinating fellow, and he has no more knowledge of the ways of 
society than a hermit from the Thebaid. Can’t you ask some 
people in to tennis and stop off Dante a bit?” 

But when I asked some people to tennis our shy Don softly and 
silently vanished away and only reappeared when the coast was 
quite clear. 

We spoke to him severely about his unsociable ways, but he 
answered plaintively, “‘ Did you ever hear the story of the fly who 
lived in the corner of a window pane? The bees and the butter- 
flies outside called him to join them, telling him there was honey 
to gather and flowers to play with in the sunny world outside. 
And the fly answered, ‘I cannot,’ and the bees and butterflies 
mocked him, saying, There is nothing to keep you in that corner! 
we see no wall between you and us! But the fly knew there was 
a glass window pane that he could not pass through—and also,” 
he concluded quickly, “that there were spiders outside! Come 
and do some Dante,”—and they went. 

It was a relief when several days of showery weather drove our 
students to carry their books into the drawing-room, although it 
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obliged no one to utter a light word in the place that was dedicated 
to the stern memory of the Tuscan poet. I feared that although 
the bad weather might have advantages from Mrs. Grundy’s point 
of view, it was not advantageous for my beloved garden friends. 

“Ah, ’tis beautiful weather,” said Tim, “sure you might be 
having the sun in one hand and the watering pot in the other!” * 

“But the rain, Tim,” I said, “ the rain is so heavy it will dash 
all the blossoms.” 

“Ah no, ma’am, twill only christen and bless them,” smiled 
Tim, and he was not far wrong. New flowers appeared, and plants 
I had never expected poked their heads up, encouraged by the 
life-giving deluge. Indeed so many new friends appeared that 
my borders which had been scoffed at for their bareness were now 
jeered at as a wilderness. How was I to have known that a little 
seed goes a long way and that hard-hearted gardeners ruthlessly 
thin out their annuals? 

Here were all mine, shouting for attention at once. From a 
distance, the long beds were a rainbow-hued vista of beauty, gaudy, 
exquisite! But when you got near, it must be confessed the 
borders were a sort of lively chaos, in which nemophila and flax, 
candytuft, Indian pinks, musk, clarkia, and twenty more, ramped 
over each other in a distracted tangle. I could not thin or order 
without breaking them to pieces, soI could only give it all up and 
declare I admired it. 

‘1 observe you are also proposing to cultivate anopheles,” 
remarked Mr. Thurstan. 

“Anopheles! I don’t know it—is it pretty, is it hardy?” 

“Takes a good deal of killing,” he answered, and Alice laughed. 

“ He means mosquitoes,” she said. 

“ Mosquitoes!” I said helplessly. 

“Yes—malarial mosquitoes, it’s a most philanthropic thing to 
breed them and let them bite you, and then you can calculate how 
many days it is before you are down with fever—you can make 
notes during the development of your symptoms, I am pleased 
to observe that you are showing so much public spirit.” 

“Oh, do explain, you exasperating person!” I cried, snatching 
away his plate of peaches and holding it well out of reach. 

“ Well,’ he condescended reluctantly to explain, “the Throne 
room has a nice little pond in one corner, and the pond is green, 
and also smelly, and in a few days it is probable that you will 
have anopheles there and possible that you will have fever—and 
certain that I will have my peach,” and with a dash he captured 
the dish, but the peaches went rolling away over the lawn and 
Jimmy and Tommy finished them. 
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“Don’t mind him, it’s not true,” I heard Alice cry after me, but 
I heeded not. I sprang up and flew over the path to the Throne 
room. I had sloped its floor so carefully to make all the drainage 
run to my osmunda; now the poor osmunda was swamped, and 
although it was a base libel to say the water was green or was 
smelly there was a good deal of it, and there appeared to be no 
likelihood of its going away. The family declare that I emptied 
that pool with the silver soup ladle and scrubbed the bottom with 
Pears’ soap. That isalibel, also, a base libel. But an iron kitchen 
ladle was a very convenient thing to get the water up with, and 
with the fear of mosquitoes, or at the least, midges, in my soul, I 
got some stuff that Tim was using for the fruit trees, soft soap and 
paraffin, and anointed the bottom of my little hole carefully. The 
osmunda I carried away and put it in a nice damp corner under 
the garden wall where it seems very fairly happy. 

But with the fine weather Alice and the Don resumed their 
wanderings. I did not dare to say more of my anxieties to Jim, 
for I saw very plainly that he also was wondering what was to be 
the end of these University Extension Lectures, and was not in the 
least comfortable about it. 

The weeks came and passed, and left the situation unchanged. 
Alice was still the cheerful and placid pupil and Mr. Thurstan an 
adoring pedagogue—and nothing more, However, one day as Mr. 
Thurstan sat with his head in his hands groaning over a learned 
congress at Berlin which would drag him away from our Munster 
cottage, he broke out: “But you will read those notes of mine, 
Miss Day? You know I will do nothing about printing them till 
I have your opinion on them,” and Alice laughed and promised to 
act critic on the Dante notes, and I secretly rejoiced at the thought 
that some communication would now have to pass between them 
at Oxford, and then some satisfactory end might come to this 
literary philandering. 

Then Mr. Thurstan went, and we collapsed into peace—and 
even dulness. 





Vil. 


I nap too many plans on hand to allow my family to imagine 
they were dull, much less to allow them to be idle; for now, at 
last, I could get Alice to pay some attention to me, and I insisted 
on her giving me counsel about my garden. 

“T want something in the flower way quite close to the house,” 
I explained, “something formal and decorative. Of course, I 
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should like yew hedges and lines of lilies and some rose arches, 
but I am afrafd that wouldn’t quite come off.” 

“No,” agreed Alice meditatively, “it might be the flower 
heads that would come off, Let me think. You don’t, of 
course, want beds cut out in the grass—no—lI have it! A Dutch 
garden.” 

“Dutch ?” I inquired. 

“A sunk garden, the same sort of thing as your Happy Valley, 
only square, and not so deep. Make it here, just in front of the 
windows, a square with sloping sides and formal beds at the 
bottom. You can fill them with bedding-out things, geraniums 
and calceolarias if you like—or foliage carpet bedding. It will 
look very trim and quaint, and you might peg down roses over 
one or two of the beds, and then they couldn’t blow away!” 

Alas! Alice had to return to Oxford before she could see her 
plan carried out, but it gave me some ecstatic weeks of work 
in the later autumn months. My square Dutch garden was 
just sunk deep enough to let us see its beauties plainly from the 
wide walk that ran round the house. From each corner of the 
square I made a tiny path, cutting my space into four diamond 
shaped beds. But where the paths met in the centre, I made a 
round bed, so that the points of the diamonds were truncated, 
and @ little round path encircled the round bed. That central 
bed was my hope and pride, for all over it I pegged down Gloire 
de Dijon roses and Jackmanni clematis, that the pale cream and 
dark purple blossoms might show each other off. My diamond 
beds had now eight corners touching the round path, and there 
greatly daring, I set eight little Scotch rose bushes, hoping if 
they were kept low, they might not come to the sad end of our 
neighbour's rose bush and blow bodily away. 

The flowers in the beds I decided to make as formal as possible. 
For the spring, two should be pink and white with cerastium 
and silene, and two blue and grey with forget-me-not and “ lambs’ 
ears,” so fulfilling my desire and matching the drawing-room 
chintz; and then for the summer I would have only foliage 
plants in the centre, leaving the cerastium and lambs’ ears ag 
an edging and filling up with yellow featherfew and crimson 
beet. Come rain, come shine, I should have something neat and 
trim to look at. The side of the Dutch garden towards the 
house was entered by three brick steps, and I paved all the 
little paths with bricks retrieved from the ruined greenhouse, 
and edged them with box. From the far side of the square 
two steps led down farther into my Happy Valley, and above 


on each side of the square to east and west I planted, by Alice's 
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advice, hedges of escalonia, whose dark, holly-like foliage and 
pink blossoms were charming in themselves, and as she assured 
me, they were planted in hedges in the Scilly Islands to protect 
the potato fields, we hoped they would equally well shelter my 
Dutch garden in Munster. The word Dutch awoke some heart- 
searchings in me—it spoke so loudly of tulips, but I made 
promises to myself that some day, when I was rich, my Dutch 
garden should really be gay with Dutch bulbs, but for the 
present day of small things I would be content with lambs’ ears 
and beetroot!” 

One little excitement the Dutch garden gave us, fortunately 
before any flowers were planted in it, indeed we had only just 
finished the excavation. We had a week of storm and pouring 
rain, and when we and the sun emerged from shelter, I found my 
Dutch garden brimming like a bath with clear rain water. 

“Oh, Jim,” I cried, “shall we leave it so, and grow pink and 
blue water-lilies? Think what a feature it would be in the 
landscape. I have always wanted a feature!” 

Jim looked at the pond, and he looked at me, and then he 
remarked “ anopheles,” and he walked away ! 

Yes,—I had to admit it. Icould not provide a mountain rill 
to keep the square pool fresh, and it would be bound to grow 
stagnant and unlovely, even if the water did not soak away 
into the earth and leave me but a slimy hole. I could not 
manage a pond—at least for the present. 

It took a week for that pond to filter itself away into the 
earth, and then I called Tim into council and he made a deep 
hole at each corner of my garden, he called it “a dry well,” and 
filled the hole with stones. Ever after, the wet drained away 
into those dry wells, and my brick walks were as red and clean 
as any kitchen floor, 





VIII. 


WHEN we were once more settled in London and I had time to 
consider things in general, I began to grumble at receiving no 
news of Mr. Thurstan; it seemed as if he had vanished from 
Munster into infinite space. 

“He might at least have thanked me for all the strayed pos- 
sessions I sent after him to Oxford !” 

“Oh, my dear girl, he’s written you a superb letter,” cried 
Jim, “a letter that is a perfect masterpiece of affection and wit, 
and he has put it in his pocket and it will stay there till his scout 
inherits his coat, which will be probably ten years hence!” 
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But although I had to give up hopes of a letter from the man, 
I still hoped for tidings of the maid, but when Alice’s letter came, 
it was hardly more satisfactory than silence. She was very busy, 
much absorbed in her work, and there was no mention of Mr. 
Thurstan, or of Dante notes, or of anything I wanted to hear, and 
there came no more letters till Christmas, 

Alice generally came to us for her vacations, but this Decem- 
ber she went off to spend her holiday in Greece, and we got no 
news from Oxford till all the papers and reviews joined in the 
acclaim that welcomed Mr. Thurstan’s great Provengal History. 

Jim was wild about the book and wrote off reams of congratu- 
lation, but still no letter came from Mr. Thurstan, and then a 
paragraph in the Atheneum mentioned with regret the dangerous 
illness of the brilliant historian of Provence. 

Jim telegraphed for leave to go and nurse him, and wrote to all 
his Oxford friends imploring for news, but all we got was a cold 
and kind little note from the Provost, saying that Mr. Thurstan’s 
nerves had so completely broken down that the doctor would 
allow him to see no friends for fear of increasing his excitement. 

Then came reports of a rally, and a long voyage in prospect, 
and so our friend vanished from us across the western sea— 
vanished as completely as if he had never existed. 

When summer days saw us back at Coosovinna, we sighed to 
think how silent the cottage was that had been so merry ten 
months before. 

“It’s just like one of Howells’ novels,” I groaned, “so delight- 
ful while it lasts, and then no proper end. to it. Was he only 
flirting with her, or did he propose when they got back to 
Oxford? Perhaps she refused him, and that made him ill!” 

“Well,” answered Jim, “you'll never know, so here I hope is 
an end of your match-making.” 

I know the dear fellow was only so unjust because he was per- 
fectly miserable about our friends. I never had tried to make a 
match, but if I ever got a chance of mending this one, I secretly 
vowed I wouldn’t let it slip! 

Even the welcome given me by my flowers, now grown large 
and strong and even audacious, could not make me forget the 
two who had teased me over the smallness of those very flowers a 
year before, and as I busied myself over the beds the sad little 
refrain ran in my head— 


“T sowed the seeds of love, 
It was all in the spring, 
In April, May and sunny June 
When small birds they do sing.” 


2r2 
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The forget-me-nots and speedwells tried to whisper encourage- 
ment to me, but the love-in-a-mist exasperated me so much that 
—can I confess it—I pulled the pretty thing right up by the 
roots and threw it over the furze bushes! And all the time the 
end of that horrible little ballad kept hamming in my head— 


“My beds that once were full of thyme 
Are all o’ergrown with rue.” 


With rue—with rue—the notes haunted me. 

But the heaviest heart could not help taking some comfort at 
the sight of all one had imagined and dreamt of, come true. 
Why should not human beings even yet satisfy my hopes, as the 
flowers had done? ‘The pointed green shields of my lilies of 
the valley were advancing over the beds in serried ranks like an 
invading army, the poppies and columbines had seeded them- 
selves all over the place, and the baby plants naturally looked 
more comfortable and settled in the place of their birth than if 
they had been transplanted there. Some of the plants threw off 
suckers, or long adventurous roots, and made journeys of explora- 
tion. The borders were so full that there was hardly any room 
left for weeds, and in the rock garden the arabis, “snow in 
summer,” as I love to call it, was hanging in sheets down the 
walls, and the little white lyssum and the snap-dragons and wall- 
flowers had seeded themselves into cracks and ledges, and were 
hanging on like acrobats. The stone steps that led from the 
Dutch garden to the Happy Valley were half hidden by mossy 
saxifrages and arenaria, and the longer flight that climbed from 
the Throne room up to the lawn were so delightfully masked by 
furze and savine and cotoneaster that to climb them gave quite 
a sense of adventurous exploration. The fuchsias were flinging 
their branches higher and higher, and when I looked down at 
them from the top of the steps and saw them luxuriating in the 
mild sunshine and sheltering walls, I remembered with pity 
the lonely little fuchsias I had seen at the house of one of our 
neighbours, set out at intervals on a stony slope, hardly 
within calling distance of each other, and exposed to every gale 
that blew. 

The memory of them sent me off round the house to look at 
our drive. There, the previous autumn, I had put in an avenue of 
young ash trees, always planting two together to keep each other 
company, and setting up hurdles twined with straw to protect them 
from the winter gales. Hardly half-a-dozen had “died on me.” 
The rest stood like silver spears, brandishing their little tufts of 
leaves and some even aring to hang out a bunch of keys. I felt 
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proud—I strolled back up the drive, murmuring, “Is not this 
Great Babylon that I have built ?” 

At last, in the soft grey days of September, Alice came back, 
and I read the end of my romance in her face. This was a graver, 
older Alice, perhaps a gentler one; our friend had come back to 
us, but our playfellow was gone for ever. 

We never mentioned Mr. Thurstan, and the Italian books were 
pushed far back on the shelf. Alice had brought a boxful of 
mathematical papers to look over, and had no time for our old 
foolish chatter and wild pranks. So we settled down to our 
peaceful country life, and I trusted the little hills would speak 
peace to our gentle friend, for here no careless word nor untoward 
meeting need awaken any memories of past joys or former pains. 

I sat in the summer-house in the turret in the green shade, and 
looked out over the blazing country. The lawn, now green and 
smooth, stretched away to the young plantation we had put to 
screen the stone walls at the end of the demesne and, like a garland 
thrown across it wound the rockwork that screened my sunken 
pleasure grounds, a garland of dark escalonia and berberis and 
savine, where here and there a bush of grey lavender or santolina 
rose above the evergreens, or a flame of gorse flared up, or a 
cushion of purple heather showed velvet-like against its dark sur- 
roundings. Away by the Throne rock, an audacious nasturtium 
had rooted itself and clambered up the stones, and now flaunted its 
golden flag from the summit as proudly as if he were some 
Spanish explorer “silent upon a peak in Darien.” 

But I had found it necessary, with larger experience, to recon- 
sider some of my first impressions of the nasturtium. Their good 
temper I began to suspect came chiefly from a rather coarse 
insensibility. They were too pushing, too selfish. I found it 
necessary to restrain them severely, and finally to banish them 
from my garden for the sake of preserving anything else alive. 

Beyond the lawn-tennis green, a shrubbery of grey buckthorn 
and feathery tamarisk rejoiced in the bleak winds that would have 
killed anything else, and sheltered the tiny Corsican pines and 
Scotch firs that I hoped some day would be large enough to stand 
alone, and make a dark wall of safety to protect the brilliancy of 
my flowers, 

Nearer at hand, the scent of roses came up from the Dutch 
garden, mingled with the mignonette I had sowed everywhere, 
and the faint, wonderful smell of the pale hop blossoms sent a 
drowsy quiet into my mind. 

Alice crossed the lawn, with Jimmy and Tommy on either side. 
“We are going down to the river to find cockle-shells,” they 
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shouted back at me, and I waved an answer—I was too sleepy to 
speak. 

“ How pretty, how pretty,” I kept murmuring, ecstatically, as I 
looked out. A rustle among the virginia creeper: it was not a red 
leaf that dropped, but a robin who hopped out, looking at me 
critically with his head on one side. I always hoped that robin 
liked me because the poppies in my garden hat matched his waist- 
coat, but I fear it was because of the worms I turned up for him 
when I was digging, and which he had learned so thoroughly to 
expect that he followed me about and bullied me till I fetched a 
garden-fork and set to my duties. 

Something in his bright eyes and swift movements brought 
back our Don to my mind. “Oh, how much nicer flowers and 
even birds are than human beings!” I sighed. “How easy it is 
to please the flowers, and how long-suffering they have been with 
my stupidity, and how grateful for small mercies. They might 
easily have been jealous of the thought we have given that 
exasperating man, while here they all are, trying their best to 
help us to forget him.” 

“ Polly!” 

“Yes, here I am! what is it?” 

Jim’s quick step sounded along the garden walk. The robin 
flew up into the virginia creeper. 

“Polly, what in the world are we to do! Here's a telegram 
from Thurstan !” 

“From New Zealand?” I screamed. 

“No,” groaned Jim, “ from Kilsallagh—he’ll be here to-night !,” 

“Ob, he mustn’t come!” I exclaimed. “ Telegraph—tell him 
we've got small-pox.” 

“TI can’t—he’s driving across the hills—he won't be within 
twenty miles of a telegraph office all day !” 

“Good gracious—Alice can’t meet him—go and offer to take 
her and Tommy a week’s tour round Killarney.” 

But Alice was too busy to spare time for a tour, and when, 
blundering and stammering, I confessed that Mr. Thurstan was 
coming, she only said quietly: “ What a good plan—no one can 
get well without your nursing, Polly,” and turned back to her book. 

Alice might be placid—our new visitor was not! He dashed 
into the house like—well, like a terrier let loose! 

“Hullo, old man! Jemima, you angel! and Miss Day! This 
is glorious! Now we'll have last year over again, only more s0 ! 
won't we, Miss Day? And lots of Dante! ” 

Alice smiled gently, and made no answer. 
“ You are going on with Dante, aren’t you?” he insisted. 
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“Tam afraid I have some other work in hand,” answered Alice ; 
and Jim interrupted Thurstan’s fervent protest, and dragged him 
off to the dining-room to be fed. 

When I had time to look at him quietly, I was dismayed by 
the change in him. Always thin, he now looked almost trans- 
parent. My vexation with him began to fade into pity. 

“Oh, Jemima,” he sighed, as he sank into a big chair, “ this is 
bliss! I have been always here in my dreams—I cannot believe 
this is reality!” 

“Tt is very nice to see you here again,” I answered, in a matter- 
of-fact tone. I was half afraid he was going to cry! 

“T told Sir Philip nothing but Coosovinna would cure me, and 
I know he thought my brain was affected.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I expect he did. No sane person would 
want to come here to an empty house in winter!” 

“ But weren’t you here?” 

“Oh, no, we never come here in winter. You ought to have 
sent for Jim and me to Oxford, and we'd have made a little 
private Coosovinna for you there! ” 

“Ido believe you’d have come,” he cried, rousing up to some- 
thing of his old animation. ‘“ You blessed little woman! But it 
wouldn’t have been Coosovinna, for there would have been only 
three of our quartette.” 

“Ts three always trumpery?” I returned; “but you know we 
could have made up the quartette quite easily, for Miss Day lives 
in Oxford.” 

“Oh, but she lives in a college!” he said, in a dejected voice. 

“ Well, a college isn’t a nunnery. You see lots of inmates of 
women’s colleges at lectures, you absurd man.” 

“Oh yes,” he answered with a shudder, “ the spectacled women. 
They wanted to come to my lectures!” 

“Well, what harm would they have done you?” 

“Oh, heaven defend*me! How could I have said a word to them, 
all sitting in a row, &nd glaring ! ” 

“But you lectured Miss Day very nicely last year,” I answered, 
“and she wears an eye-glass as often as not.” 

“Oh, of course that was a different matter, she is unique, un- 
thought of, enskyed !” 

“Well,” I persisted, “I don’t see all the same why it should 
not have encouraged you to be nice to other women.” 

“ But how could I talk to other women? I know nothing about 
the race. I hadn’t spoken to a woman for twenty years when I 
came here,” 

“Oh, then Miss Day and I belonged to an undiscovered genus?” 
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“Yes,” he answered smiling, “strayed angels. So you may think 
what it was when you both vanished back to Paradise.” He 
shuddered. “Jemima, you have no conception what a college 
life is. The gloomy rooms—the ghastly silence and more 
ghastly rows—the men who are dull and talk shop, and the men 
who are brilliant and make jokes, jokes like glass jewels that 
glitter because they are hollow—after the love, and light, and 
warmth here—it was infernal.” 

“But you had your book,” said I, more and more puzzled by him. 

“Yes, I had my book. I worked to forget. I thought I should 
go crazy, and work was a narcotic; but when the book was 
finished, opium-eating can be nothing to it. 





«The waste remembrance and forlorn surmise 
That lived but in a dead drawn breath of sighs 
O’er vanished hours and hours eventual.’” 


“ But I don’t see why remembrance should be waste,” I cried, 
“and you had the hours eventual under your own control; I 
can’t see what all this agony is about!” 

“The hours eventual under my control! No, those dusty 
rooms are what control all—they shut in living breathing men 
in a tomb centuries old—there I haye lived and there Iam 
buried, ready for death.” 

“Nonsense,” I cried crossly, “ you are not buried, nor dead 
either, you can come out whenever you choose.” 

“Well!” he cried, springing up, “am I not here?” 

I sat silent—he certainly was here, and what absurdity he 
meant to do next was past calculation. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I am here, but the grave dust is still on 
me—those vanished hours are gone and never can return—you 
heard Miss Day say she had given up Dante.” 

I tried not to laugh. “Of course she has given up Dante,” I 
answered. “You never sent her those notes she was to study, I 
am convinced. You learned men are so forgetful!” 

“TI forgetful?” he cried. “But how could I give her the 
notes? she was immured in a college!” 

“ But even colleges admit men on Thursday afternoons,” 

“Oh, if I had only known that! I watched near that door day 
after day, but when she came out she was always walking with 
spectacled women—and I ran away.” I had to laugh at last, I 
could so well fancy him softly slipping round a corner. 

“ But why didn’t you send the book by post?” 

“T wanted to give it to her,” he answered plaintively, “and I 
hoped I should meet her alone some day.” 
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“ And did you carry it about on the chance ? ” 

“Yes—I took it everywhere—and then, you see, I gotill; and 
they sent me to New Zealand, and I never met her at all! Do 
you think she remembers about it?” 

“T don’t know what she thinks,” I answered tartly, “ but I think 
it’s very rude to break your promise to a lady.” 

“Oh, if she thinks me rude!” he groaned. 

“ Well,” I said, “she is here, and there are no spectacled women 
to guard her; why don’t you apologise, and give her the book 
now?” 

“T will!” he cried, in delight. “Give me a card, and I'll write 
for it at once!” 

He wrote his postcard and put it in the letter-box, but he 
couldn’t settle down again. He flitted about the room in his 
abrupt noiseless fashion, and took up the books and looked out of 
the window. At last he began: 

“ What’s become of Jim and Miss Day?” 

“T think they’ve gone to look at the sunset,” I said, and there 
was another silence, and he took another tour round the room. 

Then he began again: “Jemima—you don’t think she is 
offended with me?” 

“'Who—Miss Day? I really don’t know.” 

“You heard her say she had given up Dante. She can’t have 
given him up just for want of one book—she meant me to see she 
wouldn’t read with me!” 

I was silent. I was not sorry that he should begin to awake to 
the conventional view of things. 

“She thinks me rude—forgetful. Good heavens!” 

T lost patience. “ Well, now, don’t you think yourself you have 
behaved very badly? ‘You spend six weeks in paying devoted 
attention to a girl, and then you drop her like a hot potato!” 

“Jemima! You are brutal! Drop her! Is it dropping her 
to haunt her door just to see the corner of her cloak, to be sick 
with longing to touch her hand! Drop her!” 

“Well,” I cried desperately, “ if you wanted to see her so badly 
and couldn’t face a couple of schoolgirls, why didn’t you write 
and tell her so?” 

“Tell her—tell her what?” he cried in alarm. 

“Tell her you were sick with longing to touch her hand, of 
course.” 

“But what right have I to tell her what I am feeling? Why 
should I write to her about it?” 

“Oh, you idiot!” I cried, “ every man has a right to tell a girl 
he loves her.” 
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He sprang up and stood over me. I almost regretted my rash 
words. 

“What do you mean?” he cried. “ When a man loves! Good 
heavens! Do you mean that I love her?” He broke into o 
wild laugh. “I love her! I love her!” he cried, and with a 
dash he dragged me off my chair, and round the room in a sort 
of triumphant waltz, or war dance; and then he fell into a chair, 
and looked so ghastly that I had to get him a glass of sherry. 

And then there was silence. I knitted on, and he sat in his 
chair, and the clock struck and struck again, and he never moved, 
and at dinner, and all through the evening the same “ exposition 
of silence” continued, and he seemed to move in a dream, and Jim 
confided to me his fears that the poor dear fellow’s brain was 
going. I explained that the trouble was connected with the heart, 
and not with the brain, and Jim perpetrated a war dance not 
much inferior to the one Mr. Thurstan had favoured me with 
before dinner. 

I cannot give the end of my story in detail, because the details 
were never confided to me. All I know is that the next morning 
our shy Don bore down on Jim and Alice in the Primrose Path, 
and told Jim to go home; and when at last he returned to the 
house, very late for lunch, he was holding Alice by the hand, 
which he only dropped to take me by both shoulders and say: 
“Jemima, do you grow myrtle in your garden ?” 


Dorotura TowNsHEND. 





























3 Seminatori. 


From GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 


Down yonder field the lusty swains are going 
To guide their oxen of the patient eyes, 

And so in dust the furrow tracks arise 

Cut by the ploughshare for the faithful sowing. 


Then wide their arms with ample gesture throwing 
The elders fling the seed; some old man there 

Lifts simply up to heaven a simple prayer 

For the rich fruits of earth, God’s goodness knowing. 


It is as though in grateful reverence, 

The earth were worshipp’d. In the gentle rays 

Of evening’s sun the snow-crown’d mountains stand 
Like some far sanctuary, coming whence 

The low chant of the men, the uplifted hand, 
Become majestic, priestlike, in their praise. 


H. ALEXANDER Cxay. 














Susan, 


I, 


Tue wind, sweeping across the grey plain from the single blunted 
cone which broke its horizon, moaned about the spurs of the 
Cardwyn and the walls of Cardwyn Farm with a rhythmic sway 
like the echo of a long-dead sea lapping the foot of the hills. In 
the parlour of the farm a man and a woman faced each other, 
silent under the burden of the first grief which had troubled 
their youth. The man—a strong square-shouldered fellow with 
honest blue eyes—had known the inevitability of this grief for 
weeks past, but he had never completely realised its force until 
now, when his words struck the girldumb. She was so quick of 
understanding, of speech—it was usually he who paused to grasp 
the thing which her nimble wit set before him. 

“Give up the farm!” she repeated at last. Give up the 
farm, John!” 

He thrust his hands deeper into his pockets and nodded : there 
was nothing he could say to soften the blow. The girl came 
nearer to him and stroked the sleeve of his tweed coat; her 
sensitive imagination divined what the farm meant for her lover 
—divined, through his broken words, his rough phrases, how he 
loved every stone, every twig, every aspect of this bleak country, 
though he could never have explained it to her, any more than he 
could have explained how it came about that all at once her eyes 
had filled his world. Her grief was all for him—grief in losing 
the home where he had been born and bred: as yet she did not 
consider the consequences for herself. 

“Ah, John,” she whispered, “I’ve thought there was some- 
thing wrong with you of late, and I guessed you had business 
worries, but I never dreamed of this. Cardwyn Farm without a 
Heighway!” 

“Seems like dying, doesn’t it, Sue? But it’s the truth for all 
that.” 

















SUSAN. 


“Why, why, why?” she cried, in passionate protest. “Why 
must you give it up?” 

John drew a deep breath; then, lamely and hesitatingly, but 
with an economy of words which left no doubt as to his meaning, 
he spoke : 

“ You know how my grandfather saved old Mrs. Lunsford’s life at 
the cost of his own, Sue—the old squire’s mother, I mean? I'vo 
told you that often, and how the squire, her husband, gave my 
grandmother Cardwyn Farm on a long lease, with no rent to pay 
but a cow at Christmas.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the girl. “Go on.” 

“Well, I’ve been afraid for a long time that the end of the lease 
must be coming—it was ninety-nine years—but I never dared 
look at the paper, until Mr. Deakin—Mr. Lunsford leaves every- 
thing to him, you know—spoke to me last week. Sue, the lease 
is up this Christmas. ” 

“John!” she cried in dismay, “ But it doesn’t matter, John— 
you're @ prosperous man—and if—if young Mr. Lunsford wants 
the rent again—you can pay!” 

John paused, looking past her through the low window. A 
crow sailed by it, adding its mournful voice to the lament of the 
wind. 

“That's just it, Susan—I can’t pay,” he said, hoarsely. “Times 
have been bad lately—you know that. The harvest this year was 
as poor as could be. Then labour’s dearer—I’ve had to buy new 
machinery—and I’m in debt. If I could keep the farm on like 
this for another two or three years, I might pull round. The 
crops may be better next year—I may have more luck with the 
cattle. But if I have to pay rent now to Mr. Lunsford—£350— 
it can’t be done. I must throw up everything. ” 

Susan was a farmer’s daughter and she understood. 

“If you told Mr. Lunsford how it is,” she suggested, snatch- 
ing at a straw of hope, “ wouldn’t he give you a year—two 
years?” 

John smiled rather bitterly. 

“That’s the worst, Sue,” he said. “I did write to Mr. 
Lunsford, but he’s in London; and he sent the letter back to 
Deakin, telling him to see to the matter—Deakin, who hates me 
because I am engaged to you. What can I do?” 

Susan stamped her foot, crying : 

“T’ve no patience with Mr. Lunsford! Oh, John, if only the 
old squire were alive! ” 

“Yes, if the old squire were alive I could have gone to him, and 
he would haye understood. The squire belonged to Taston, but 
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this young fellow doesn’t know us, nor the place. He’s a Lunsford 
in name—no more.” 

Susan nodded with quick comprehension: the new owner of 
Taston had been there for the first time in the summer—a pale, 
reserved man, with a pretty wife whose shyness the tenants had 
taken for pride. He would never understand what Cardwyn Farm 
was to John ! 

“You belong here more than he does,” she said. ‘ You’ve been 
born and bred here, and he’s never been near Taston all his life, 
If the squire’s son had lived! he’d have been one of the old sort 
—not like his cousin. Yes, John, the place seems more yours 
than Mr. Lunsford’s—if love counts for anything. It’s unjust 
that he should turn you away—unjast ! ” 

John caught his breath. . 

“Don’t make it worse, Sue,” he said. “ Mr. Lunsford’s got 
every right to ask for the rent.” 

He sank into a chair by the table, and buried his face in hig 
hands. Susan looked round the room—the room in which every 
beam, every bit of brass on the mantel-shelf, every piece of 
furniture, spoke to her of John, seemed almost a part of him. 
It was cruel that he must leave it—cruel that it could never be 
her home; and yet, having sympathized, it was her part now to 
console. She kneeled by him, and pulled one of his hands towards 
her. 

“You make me jealous of the farm,” she whispered, trying to 
flatter him into serenity, while her heart ached for him. “If you 
grieve so over ithe farm, I shall think it’s nothing to you that we 
are to be married in the spring—that it’s nothing to you that I 
love you with all my heart and soul!” 

He raised his head at last, and met a new pain in the mischievous 
reproach of her dark eyes. 

“But, Sue, darling—-don’t you see what it means?” he said. 
“Tf I have to give up the farm, we—we can’t be married in the 
spring. 

ee Well, then—in the summer—in the autumn—we can wait 
until you've settled again !” 

He shook his head, despairing of finding words to convince her 
most gently, and suddenly she thought that she understood. 

“ Why, John, you don’t think I'd give you up because you are 
poor?” she cried, with triumphant penetration. “It isn’t that 
that’s grieving you? i 

He drew himself up and took both her hands in his: his face 
was grown 60 stern that she almost feared him. 

“JT know you'd be true to the death, Susan,” he said. “ But, 
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dear, don’t you see? If—if I can’t keep the farm, I must give 
youup. I'd grieve to lose Cardwyn Farm, but that’s nothing to 
losing you.” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“T won't let you give me up!” she cried, passionately. 

“You'll have to,” he answered, slowly. “I tell you I'm 
ruined.” 

She knew him too well to doubt his love for her, even when his 
words sounded cold. 

“Qan’t you sell your stock and start fresh in a smaller way?” 
she asked. 

“T must sell my stock, but it won’t do more than cover my debis. 
There won't be enough left to start in England. I shall have to 
emigrate, Sue.” 

“ Are you sure that’s the only way?” 

“Quite sure. Haven’tI gone through it over and over again?” 

“Then I'll emigrate with you!” 

He shook his head. 

“No, Sue. I can’t take you with me to hardships there will be 
to face. I love you too well for that. Besides, your father and 
mother would never let you come.” 

Her eyes, which had been full of courage, clouded, but she 
answered defiantly : 

“T shouldn’t ask their leave.” 

“You'd have to ask it. No, Sue, it was all very well when I was 
settled at Cardwyn Farm and was considered well-to-do—they 
didn’t mind me as a son-in-law then, though even then they 
thought Susan Everall might have looked higher than a working 
farmer—perhaps they'd have liked Mr. Deakin better. But 
now, when I’m a pauper, so poor that I must start life again 
out West-with no capital to speak of—no, Sue, they’ll break off our 
engagement, if I don’t!” 

“They can’t, John,” she pleaded. “Even if they say I must 
not go out with you, I can wait—wait for years and years, till 
you're rich enough to come home and marry me.” 

Again he shook his head ; it was very hard for him not to yield, 
as usual, to Susan’s persuasions, but his simple nature held firm 
on one point: if he were ruined, the girl he loved must not be 
involved in his ruin. 

“ Think it over, Sue,” he said, gently. ‘“ You'll see how it must 
be. I won’t hold you to your promise, though it breaks my heart. 
When I cross the sea, you’re free as air, Sue!” 

“No, no, no,” she protested. “You can’t make me free. I’m 
yours to the end of the world, whether you claim me or not.” 
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He could only look sorrowfully from her to the dear old room 
which, as he thought, had held his future. There was silence—a 
silence marked and intensified by the ticking of the grandfather- 
clock in the corner, a silence different for each: John was plunged 
in hopeless despair, but Susan’s brain was working—working—to 
find some way of escape. 

“Perhaps Mr. Lunsford wouldn't be so hard if he knew every- 
thing,” she said at last. “He's got a young wife of his own. 
Write to him again, John; tell him what it means for you.” 

“Tf it was the old squire I’d write and write again; but I’m 
too proud to go on my knees to him, whining like a baby, even 
for your sake, Sue. Besides, what would be the use? Would he 
care about our trouble? He never came near the farm last 
summer, and passed me in the road without ever looking up. 
I’m too proud to beg of him.” 

Susan sighed: a blank wall met her at every turn, and yet 
John must be saved. Could she humble her pride to go to 
Mr. Deakin, who had once professed love for her, with an assur- 
ance that seemed to her insolent? That must be the last 
resort. 

“Show me the lease, John,” she said, to gain time. 

He rose, unlocked a drawer in the heavy oaken press at the 
end of the room, took out a folded sheet of paper, yellow with 
age, and laid it on the table. Susan came to him and bent over 
it. There it was, in the old squire’s irregular writing, signed by 
him and by Mary Heighway, John’s grandmother ; there was the 
first date: Christmas, 1802, and the second date: Christmas, 
1901. The figures were clear enough, though the hand was not 
very legible. 

“They can’t find the other copy,” John explained. “ Deakin 
told me so—it got lost with some old letters at the Hall—not 
being a lawyer’s document, you see, though stamped and signed 
all right.” 

A thought flashed into the girl’s mind. 

“Then there’s only this to prove that the lease is at an end?” 
she demanded quickly. 

“Only this,” echoed John. 

She glanced from the paper to the fire and back again. What 
matter if they wronged Mr. Lunsford? They owed no loyalty 
to a stranger ! 

“ Burn it, John!” she cried. “Burn it! There’s none to 
know—and if this paper is burned all proof is gone.” 

She laid an eager hand on the paper, but John’s fingers fell on 
hers with a grip of iron. 
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“Susan,” he said, with such reproach in his voice that she 
hung her head, “‘ we’ve always been honest folk at Cardwyn Farm, 
and, come what may, I'll play fair. Even Deakin trusts me to 
play fair. He’s coming here to see the paper on Wednesday.” 

He loosed her hand and stood up, squaring his shoulders. 
Susan was proud of him—proud of his pride and of his unyielding 
strength. Moen called John Heighway a slow fellow, wondering 
what Susan Everall could see in him; but she knew what he was 
worth, knew how little her quick brains weighed against his loyal 
nature. And yet, just now, those brains must save him from his 
own loyalty. She bent over the table again and studied the 
lease. There were the two dates—one little figure in each, 
meaning so much. If it were 1904, now, or even 1903, or—how 
like the figures were !—1907. Oh, why should she plead with 
Mr. Deakin, when the remedy lay in her own hands? She knit 
her brow and looked intently out of the window. The wind still 
sobbed, and the sky was overcast: such a scene suited her mood. 
John would not be angry with her for long, and even if he 
were—— 

“T gshan’t tell father and mother to-night,” she said. “I 
couldn’t bear to. Time enough when you've seen Mr. Deakin— 
and perhaps even the»—there’s six weeks to Christmas! Mr. 
Deakin may give you some delay; and if Mr. Lunsford came 
down and you saw him face to faco——” 

She spoke quickly, with a sudden nervousness of manner. 
John did not interrupt her; he fancied that she was buoying 
herself up with a false hope, and he would not destroy it, if so 
the blow might be softened. 

“Did you say Mr. Deakin was coming to-morrow?” she asked. 

“No, on Wednesday. I shall be at Shrewsbury Fair all day 
to-morrow.” 

“All day!” she repeated. ‘“ Well, come in to supper on your 
way back—they’ll think it strange if you don’t. And, John, I 
may look in the press to-morrow morning for that receipt mother 
wants, mayn’t 1? You said it was among your papers; and—and 
I should like to put your drawers tidy just once again.” 

John could not quite understand her mood, yet he yielded to 
it, showing her the place where his keys lay, and the drawers 
where the receipt might be found. If it helped her to forget how 
near the end must be, what matter if it hurt him? 

“There’s no need for you to look in this drawer,” he said 
gently, as he folded the lease and put it away. “You'd find 
nothing but bills and business papers; I know what’s in every 
packet.” 
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She laughed suddenly, saying: 

“Oh, I’m not likely to forget that drawer!” 

John looked at her curiously, then with growing apprehension. 

“Sue, you—you wouldn’t do anything foolish ?” he said. “You 
wouldn’t burn that paper? Remember, it would only harm me if 
you did. Promise.” 

She gazed into the fire for an instant, then came close to him, 
put both her hands on his shoulders, and let him read the depths 
of her eyes. 

“Can’t you trust me, John?” she said steadily. “Burn the 
paper? That was a stupid thought of mine. I was desperate; 
I was trying to find a way out—and that seemed so easy.” She 
laid her head on his shoulder. “ Ah, John,” she whispered, “I 
can’t believe it’s true. Something will happen—Mr. Lunsford 
will inquire—oh, you can’t leave Cardwyn Farm!” 


II. 


On Wednesday morning Mr. Deakin and John stood together in 
the farm parlour. 

“ You don’t think, then, that there’s any chance of Mr. Luns- 
ford’s giving me time?” asked John, gravely. He had stooped 
as near pleading as his pride would allow. 

“None,” replied the agent, flicking his boot with his riding- 
whip. He was a good-looking man of between thirty and forty 
years, with coarse lips and an impudent glance. “ You see, the 
property’s in a bad way: the old squire mismanaged it, and times, 
as you say, are bad—for owners as well as for tenants. Mr. Luns- 
ford can’t afford to lose the rent of the best farm on the estate. 
Besides, there’s no reason why he should be more lenient to you 
than to anyone else.” 

“ You don’t think if I saw Mr. Lunsford ?” 

“Mr. Lunsford leaves all these matters to me. He has not 
been used to deal with landed property. I showed you his 
letter.” 

John nodded ; he could not bring another word of pleading to 
his lips. This man and he were enemies—for Susan’s sako: he 
could not throw himself on his mercy ! 

“‘T should be glad to see the lease,” resumed Mr. Deakin. “It 
is unfortunate that Mr. Lunsford’s copy is missing; but of course 
I trust to you. You are an honest man, Heighway.” 

John’s colour rose as he went to the press, but he controlled 
himself, and only answered : 
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“Tam glad you think so.” 

“And I’m dealing straight with you,” pursued the other. “It’s 
a matter of business. Mr. Lunsford’s interests——” 

“Happen to agree with your own,” interrupted John, stung 
to retort. 

“ My own!” the man exclaimed, starting, then resumed, easily, 
“Since you say 80, we may as well speak the truth. You can’t 
imagine that I should have any special liking for you, Heighway, 
after your coming between Miss Everall and me.” 

John put the lease on the table. He had a vague consciousness 
that if the positions had been reversed he would not have acted 
as Deakin did; and yet it was absurd to expect anything 
different. 

“No; and I can understand that you are glad to do me an 
ill turn,” he answered. “As you say, it’s a matter of business. 
Please read this.” 

Deakin threw his riding-whip on the settle, flung himself, with 
a certain swagger, into the chair by the table, and unfolded the 
paper. John stood with his back turned, whistling softly; he 
could not show his pain to this man—would not even let him 
guess what it meant for him to lose his dream of the future; but 
as he whistled a flash of insight brought his desolation close to 
his heart. It was all over: soon he would not have the right 
to open the little gate and turn along the flagged path to the 
porch, as he had done ever since he could remember—child, boy, 
grown man; soon he should not be able to stand in the lane 
below the house, looking across to that grey cone on the horizon ; 
soon he would be a vagabond on the face of the earth, a wanderer 
—he, whose every instinct was so rooted in the soil on which he 
had been born. 

“ There’s some mistake here—I can’t understand.” 

Deakin had to speak twice before John swung round on his 
heel and saw him gazing at the lease in evident perplexity. 

“You told me the date was Christmas, 1901.” 

“Yes, of course!” 

“Well, it’s queer, but the date is Christmas, 1907. The old 
squire’s writing’s not very clear, and you must have mistaken the 
seven for a one, I suppose—it’s seven, sure enough. Beside, your 
reckoning was at fault—1808 to 1901 isn’t ninety-nine years. 
Look for yourself.” 

John took the paper and held it before his eyes. The room 
was reeling ; he had read those dates too often to have mistaken 
then—Susan had read them too—but the figures were certainly 
changed, He caught at the wall to steady himself as the truth 
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gained upon him. He had not looked at the lease since he and 
Susan had read it together on Monday afternoon. If he spoke 
now how could he shield her? Besides, there was a sudden 
vision of long happy years at Cardwyn Farm, set against that 
poignant vision of vagabondage, which had come upon him as he 
stood by the window. Incapable though he was of active deceit, 
the very slowness of his brain made the temptation more subtle. 
It was so easy to agree that he had been mistaken! Deakin said 
that the date was 1907—it was not his fault. 

« T_J-——” he began, and broke off. The agent was looking 
at him with a puzzled air. 

“A queer mistake,” he repeated. “I should have thought 
you'd have read the lease more carefully. I suppose you looked 
at it more than once? ” 

John pulled himself together; for Susan’s sake he must be 
wary. 

“T only looked at it the day you spoke to me,” he said, 
steadily. “It wasn’t a very pleasant thing to go on reading. 
It was a stupid mistake—but 7 is very like 1—1907—and I am 
not much of a scholar. There's no mistake now, is there? 
We've both seen it.” 

The other leaned back in his chair and laughed—a little 
bitterly, acknowledging defeat. 

“ Yes, it’s plain enough,” he said. “You're let off this time, 
John Heighway, though you don’t seem quite sure about it. 
According to the lease, you keep the farm for another six 
years.” 

Again he measured John with his glance. John came back to 
the table and laid the lease upon it. 

“You don’t understand what this means for me,” he said. 
“T can’t realise it myself. In six years’ time, if I have any luck, 
there won’t be a question of leaving the farm. It seems too good 
to be true.” 

Deakin rose. 

“'There’s nothing to be said for six years,” he remarked. “I'll 
take the lease to show Mr. Lunsford, Heighway, and it might be 
as well to make another copy while I’m about it.” 

He put the paper in his pocket, picked up his whip, and strode 
to the door with a rather exaggerated swagger. He did not 
choose to show that he was disappointed, or even puzzled, by the 
occurrence. 

“Good morning,” he said, affably, as he crossed the threshold. 
“TI congratulate you.” Under his breath he muttered again: 
“A queer mistake—I wonder where the other copy’s got to?” 
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John, standing in the porch, gazed down the hillside to the far 
plain as if the sight could never satisfy his eye. He never 
remembered lying in all his life before, but just now he exulted 
in the falsehood, exulted that Susan had done that which he 
would not have dared to do for himself. Starting from his 
reverie he took his cap and raced like a schoolboy up the lane 
towards Susan’s home, 





III. 


A montH had passed, and the December afternoon was growing 
dusk as Susan hastened up the avenue of Taston Hall. Her lips 
were set, her brow clouded, her eyes blinded with tears. The 
trouble which she had thought to thrust aside had fallen upon 
her more cruelly than ever; in vain had she defied fate. Half- 
an-hour ago a lad from Cardwyn Farm had brought her a note ; 
Mr. Deakin was come to fetch John to the Hall—the duplicate 
copy of the lease had been found, and an explanation was 
demanded. ‘“ We've both done wrong, Susan,” he wrote. “ But 
you needn’t be afraid. Remember—I changed the figures, you 
knew nothing of it.” 

He would save her at his own cost if she did not go straight to 
Mr. Lunsford. It was all the worse because she knew that the 
burden of deceit had weighed more and more upon his upright 
spirit, though at first he had accepted his salvation with wonderful 
docility, and though to the last he had never blamed her. 

She reached the Hall, mounted the stone steps, and rang the 
bell. The butler—a London servant, different indeed from the 
quaint old man who had always received her in the old squire’s 
time—told her that Mr. Lunsford was engaged, but, when she 
insisted, agreed to take him a message. While Susan waited 
a door opened and a lady crossed the farther end of the hall with 
a rustle of silken draperies. Susan frowned; the graceful form 
only forced the aloofness of these people upon her, and made her 
the less penitent in so far as her crime was towards them. They 
would never care if she and John suffered! But the lady 
hesitated ; a hanging lamp showed her the pain in Snsan’s face, 
and, shy though she was of her husband’s tenants, she felt that 
she ought to speak. 

“Are you in trouble?” she asked, coming forward. “Can 
I help you?” 

Susan met the kind glance defiantly, then melted. She was 
-_ sensitive to beauty to escape the charm of Mrs. Lunsford’s 
ace, 
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“T’ye come to see Mr. Lunsford about John Heighway,” she 
answered. 

Mrs. Lunsford remembered the girl now; she had noticed her 
singing in the choir on Sundays. 

“You are Susan Everall, are you not?” she asked, “I—I 
think you are engaged to him.” 

Susan nodded and would have spoken again, but at that moment 
another door opened and Mr. Lunsford himself came into the hall. 
He was a tall, pale man, with well-cut features, fine mouth, and 
rather deep-set eyes, which just now wore a look of distress. It 
was difficult for him to judge in the matter which had been 
brought before him—John’s honest face made him lean to mercy, 
Deakin, the fiercer for his defeat a month back, urged justico— 
and he had welcomed the interruption with something like a sigh 
of relief. Perhaps the girl might have something to say which 
would influence his decision. 

He questioned her gravely ; Susan, impressed more favourably 
‘han she had thought possible, looked him full in the face. 

“You must let John go, Mr. Lunsford,” she said. “I did it— 
forged the date, I mean. I came to tell you. I must be punished, 
not he. I'll bear it willingly.” 

Mr. Lunsford was silent. It seemed that he had, by chance, 
among his own people, stumbled on a poignant little drama, and 
since he was a student of character, versed in the finer shades 
of the emotions, his annoyance changed to a profound curiosity 
which the girl’s proud appealing face touched with compas- 
sion. 

“Why did you do it?” he asked, with none of the anger which 
Susan had expected. 

“T did it because I love John,” she answered, simply. 

Mr. Lunsford contemplated her for a moment, then his eyes 
strayed to his wife, who had sat down, an exquisite figure, in the 
oaken armchair on the other side of the fireplace, and was 
listening with an interest which equalled his own. His eyes met 
hers and read in them: “For your sake I would have done 
as mach!” 

“ Heighway knew nothing of it ?” he asked. 

“ Nothing until he read the lease with Mr. Deakin.” 

“ Why, then, does he insist that he alone is to blame?” 

Susan’s face glowed and softened. 

“ Because he loves me,” she said. 

Mr. Lunsford’s eyes again sought those of his wife; they 


answered hers: “And I, for your sake, would have been as 
loyal.” 
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“But how did you obtain possession of the lease without 
Heighway’s knowledge?” he asked, turning to Susan. 

“ He showed it me on the Monday afternoon, and then the plan 
came into my mind. On Tuesday he was at Shrewsbury Fair all 
day—there’s many can tell you that they saw him there. I went 
to Cardwyn Farm in the morning—to look for an old receipt my 
mother wanted, John thought, but I knew the drawer where the 
lease was, and the place where he kept his keys. You see, sir, 
he couldn’t know what I was doing.” 

Mr. Lunsford nodded ; it was possible that the girl herself was 
lying to shield John, but he was inclined to believe her. She 
with her quick glance, her fluent speech, was much more likely 
to have seized so desperate an expedient than the slow, honest 
fellow in the library. 

“Tt was, then, so important that the lease should run a few 
years longer?” he asked. Heighway had told his story, but he 
wanted to hear what this girl would say. 

Susan looked at Mr. Lunsford and knew, suddenly, that she 
was on her trial. If she could make this man understand—and 
it was possible that he might understand—there was hope, a 
better hope than she had dared to think of. Brokenly, and yet 
with the force of true emotion, she spoke; fact for fact, her tale 
matched John’s, but his version had lacked the poetic truth of 
hers. Mr. Lunsford listened, looking musingly into the fire ; 
Mrs. Lunsford leaned forward with her elbows on her knees, not 
missing a word. 

“And he loved every stick and stone of it,’ Susan ended. 
“He’s not a man to talk much, but he loved it, and it was 
as good as his; they’ve been there three hundred years, you 
know—good tenants, the best on the estate. Ah, you don’t know 
Taston, and maybe you think it bleak, but we love it the better 
for that, and John belongs to Cardwyn Farm—don’t you see? 
Oh, forgive me! but belongs to it more than you belong to Taston. 
He’s ploughed the fields, and sowed the seed, and reaped the 
crops, and you never came here till last year. You don’t know 
the soil, nor the people, nor the ways as the old squire did—and 
it seemed unjust that you should turn him away, so I thought I 
would save Cardwyn Farm for John, and John for me, Maybe 
I was robbing you, Mr. Lunsford, but I didn’t care if I was, 
Cardwyn Farm had to be John’s.” 

She paused, shaken by a defiance which had grown in speaking. 
Mr. Lunsford still gazed at the fire, lost in thought. The girl 
was right; these people had more concern with the land than he 
had—he, who had prided himself on being a cosmopolitan, without 
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insular preferences, without prejudices of class or circumstance ; 
the land belonged to them by virtue of toil and love, more than 
it belonged to him by mere right of inheritance—a quixotic 
notion, perhaps, but essentially true for all that. . 

“Why did you not come straight to me?” he said, at last. 
“If I had known everything, some arrangement might have been 
made.” 

“We never thought you would care—you did not seem to care 
much when you were here in the summer! And John did write 
to you, but you sent the letter back to Mr. Deakin, telling him 
to see to it.” 

Mr. Lunsford remembered a letter impatiently glanced at in a 
moment of anxiety about his wife. He had been so sure that 
Deakin was to be trusted—so sure that Deakin knew better than 
himself! Any idea of local jealousies, or injustice—for it was 
injustice to keep the facts of the case from him—had never 
crossed his mind. 

“T am sorry I did not read the letter,” he said, accepting 
Susan’s reproof with the sincerity which was characteristic of his 
mind. “But there is still one point of which I am not quite 
certain ; how could you be sure that Heighway would accept the 
altered date if you had told him nothing before he saw Deakin? 
What if he had not accepted it?” 

“T trusted that he wouldn’t be quick enough to deny it when 
he saw it in black and white. I kept him with us late on the 
Tuesday night, after the Fair, so that there'd be less chance of 
his looking at the lease again. Besides, he would have had to 
say that it was I, and I thought he wouldn’t do that, but I was 
afraid, sir, I was afraid of him. The worst moment of all was 
when I had to lie to him; I had never deceived him before, but 
I knew it was useless to tell him what I meant todo, I wanted 
him to burn the paper first, and he was so angry~ ‘I'll play 
fair, Sue!’ he said. But I trusted that when the date was there 
before him, written, he might even think that he had made a 
mistake ; 7 is very like 1, that’s why I put 7, though three years 
would have been enough. And, after all, if he would accept the 
lie for my sake, or for love of the farm—well, I was the only one 
to suffer. I’m not afraid of suffering. Oh, sir, you will punish 
me and let John go? He couldn't accuse me of forgery when 
Mr. Deakin saw that the date was changed !” 

Mr. Lunsford was silent for a moment, then he moved to the 
further door, and opened it. 

“You must come with me to the library,” he said, briefly, 
signing that Susen should pass through. 
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Mrs. Lunsford rose and laid her hand on her husband's arm. 
“Peter,” she whispered. “Peter—isn’t there some way ——?” 
He smiled down at her and nodded, then followed Susan 
through the door. 

When they reached the library John was standing by the 
window, looking out; Mr. Deakin was absorbed in a newspaper. 
John turned sharply and caught his breath. He had had no 
notion of the business which had called Mr. Lunsford from the 
room. 

“Sue, whatever are you doing ?” he cried, forgetting where he 
was in his fear for her. 

Mr. Lunsford went to the writing-table and picked up the copy 
of the lease. 

“Susan Everall came to tell me that it was she who altered 
the date,” he said slowly, watching John over the edge of the 
paper. “She was at Cardwyn Farm on the day—Shrewsbury 
Fair day—before you, Deakin, saw it. Heighway was at the 
Fair, and knew nothing of the matter until you read the lease in 
his presence.” 

Deakin stared in bewilderment; John came forward. 

“There’s some mistake, Mr. Lunsford,” he began. “It is I 
who am really to blame. I knew that the date had been changed 
but I said nothing. She is only a girl, sir, she did not under- 
stand——” 

Mr. Lunsford interrupted him : 

“T am satisfied of the facts of the case. I am considering the 
best course to pursue. There is one point in which I am to 
blame: I omitted to attend to my own correspondence.” 

He sat down by the writing-table, took a sheet of paper, and 
began to write. The other three were silent; Deakin puzzled, 
Susan bravely confident, John in an agony of apprehension. 
Why had not Susan trusted to him? Why had she brought this 
shame upon herself. 

Mr. Lunsford finished writing and stood up. 

“Please read this, Miss Everall,” he said, handing the paper 
to Susan. “I don’t think you ought to be treated quite as a 
common criminal.” 

Susan took it and read slowly; her face changed. 

“Mr. Lunsford,” she gasped. “ You mean—you mean—John, 
it’s a renewal of the lease on the old terms for three years—oh, it 
can’t be true!” 

Mr. Lunsford pushed back his chair and came forward. 

“T shall be riding by Cardwyn Farm to-morrow,” he said, 
“and if you will show me over it, Heighway, I shall be very 
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much obliged. I daresay you will want to make some improve- 
ments before you and Miss Everall are married in the spring. 
No, there’s nothing to thank me for. I shall try to do my duty 
better in the future. Deakin, come into the hall; I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

Susan, with a sudden revulsion of feeling, was sobbing in 
John’s arms. 


M. E. Carr. 

















On a Peak in Wester Ross. 


We had special motives for wanting to climb Beinn Fhada, the 
Long Mountain of Kintail, or, as the guide-books have corrupted 
it to suit the Saxon palate, Ben Attow. In the first place, the 
mountain has mysterious claims to distinction. For unfathomable 
reasons, the old geographers, and some of recent date, singled it 
out as the sole cartographical representative of that crowd of still 
loftier bens and sgurrs which stand proudly round the head of 
Loch Duich. They invested it with the purely fanciful height of 
4,000 ft., and then they pictured it as monarch of the glens from 
Ben Nevis and Ben Muich Dhui to the extreme north. We 
wanted to inquire into the reasons for this long-established 
usurpation and, furthermore, to wipe out the disgrace of having 
travelled hither, a year ago, from the uttermost parts of the earth, 
with the intention of scaling Beinn Fhada, and having been put 
to flight by the malignant weather, that lies in wait like a dragon 
to devour one in the glens of Wester Ross. 

We were staying at the most favourable spot possible for 
beginning the ascent, at a little house, to wit, in the magnificent 
pass of Glen Lichd, between the mountain mass of Beinn Fhada 
and the long file of towering peaks that attain their highest in 
Scour Ouran. Had Glen Lichd such a road as that through 
Glencoe, were it even possible to cut such a road, it would be 
famous among British passes. Scooped out by the glaciers of old, 
ploughed and trenched by powerfal torrents, and heaped with the 
débris of portentous landslips from Beinn Fhada’s toppling sides, 
this desolated valley is avoided even by that bold tourist who 
essays the great walk through Glen Affric to Balmacara, and who 
is recommended by the guide-book to take the gentler track round 
the far side of Beinn Fhada. 

Braced by a dip in the snow-fed water of Fionn burn, the head 
stream of the Affric, we began our ascent from the top of the 
pass, hard by the county march, which runs a tormented course 
up crag and around corrie, in order to follow every twist of the 
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watershed punctiliously. Until we gained the dorsal ridge which 
runs west from Glen Affric to Loch Duich, our climb was marked 
by no incident save the halts necessary to get our wind on a slope 
so uncompromising. But the halts were so frequent that we had 
acquired a highly complete and accurate topographical knowledge 
of the peaks and the buttresses, the county march and the burns, 
on the other side of Glen Lichd, ere we reached the shoulder. 
The moisture of the climate on this southern slope is testified by 
the wealth of flowers, ferns and mosses, and the superabundance 
of bogs. Every outcrop of bare rock was hailed as a welcome 
relief to this excessive softness. 

The ridge attained, we crossed to the northern slopes, for the 
summit caps a promontory on that side, and we thought we might 
save ourselves a little hard work by contriving a high-level route 
round the corrie. Mist clung tenaciously to everything above the 
3,000 ft. level. Our ingenious traverse was a failure. All went 
smoothly until we got among the heaps of rubbish flung down by 
the eastern peak, Sgor a’ Dubh Doire, 3,000 feet, where we found 
ourselves not only embarrassed by the loose and treacherous rocks, 
but actually losing ground through the curving of the ridge. We 
made, accordingly, for the eastern peak, and then, following the 
abrupt edge of the mountain, made our way easily to the cairn. 

Before plunging into the mist, we had enjoyed a bird’s-eye view 
of Glen Grivie, and the ugly, naked valley, occupied by two 
gloomy lochs (abounding in fine trout, we were told), which are 
the feeders of the Glomach Falls. In the distance, we could even 
recognise the nick in the mountains through which that superb 
cataract pours over into Glen Elchaig, and could see, among the 
woods and tarns of Glen Elchaig, patches of sunshine flickering 
amid the shadows, gladdening us with hope. The precipitous 
Ceranan (Sgirr na Ceathreamhnan, of Mam Sodhail, to give its 
Gaelic titles in full), and the countless summits of that dismal 
wilderness between us and the Highland Railway, looked forbidding 
enough to daunt the most indefatigable peak-bagger. Yet the 
minor summits of Kintail, A ’Ghlas-bheinn and Sgurr an Airgid, 
the well-known peak of Loch Duich’s northern shore, wore an 
unusual dignity on this side—masses of black crags, splintered 
pyramids, upholding a beaven of stormy cloud-drift. 

From the cairn we had absolutely no prospect to cheer or 
depress us; but the mist was a dry one, and that was a promising 
sign. Strolling a little way down the northern spur, we came 
back for lunch and a smoke. Traces of eagles and foxes were 
observable at the cairn. With exemplary fortitude, we waited a 
good deal more than an hour, without detecting any change. 
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Then the wind veered. A feeling came over us that something 
grand was about to happen. The mist began to take a golden 
tinge, as at the approach of some tremendous dawn. Ample 
reward was coming for our faithful vigil. The breeze blew more 
strongly ; there wasa general lightening. Wecaught the glancing 
of a loch far away, and then the dark blue heads of Ceranan, Mam 
Soul and Carn Eige emerged, clear and massive, but looking 
strangely remote across the confusion of misty ridges and invisible 
glens. We could hardly convince ourselves that we had stood on 
Mam Soul but one day since, and now were here. Until this 
instant the very mountain we were on had been a stranger to us; 
beyond the few square yards of rocky ground beneath our fect, 
we knew hardly anything personally as to its shape or its magni- 
tude. Now we could see that our summit rose from the brink of 
a noble corrie, boiling over, at this moment, and steaming to the 
heavens with dense white columns of mist. Farther west, this 
hollow has eaten its way into the entrails of the mountain, and 
the edge above it is shattered into a splendid series of pinnacles, 
with sheer, unscalable faces of slaty schist. The pinnacles descend 
in steep succession to Loch Duich, the topmost hardly 3,000 feet 
high. But Beinn Fhada has another summit—we could see it 
now—a huge, swelling dome, about a mile away, Ceum na h-Aon 
Choise, measuring 3,150 feet approximately, according to Munro, 
Jumping to our feet, we made for it across the smooth tableland. 
We were witnesses now of a sublime transformation in the 
aspect of earth and heaven. One of those finest moments in the 
life of the mountaineer had come, when it is good to be alive and 
strong enough to climb, and when it seems that an hour of exist- 
ence could pay, and amply pay, for weeks of hardship and fruitless 
climbing. Beneath us and around, white pillars of cloud were 
rolling up, as it were from depths unfathomable, to the opening 
sky. Beinn Fhada was the one thing motionless amid a world of 
movement. East, west, and south, sharp edges of mountains, 
snow-slashed corries, swart precipices, azure breadths of sea, 
appeared amidst the swift and silent phantasmagoria. Minute 
by minute, the steadfast ridges and cliffs and buttresses came out 
clear ; a blue wedge of Loch Duich peeped in the window between 
us and Scour Ouran ; and in the gaps of the ridges, peak beyond 
peak, and range beyond range, came into being. It was like a 
world re-created out of chaos. The mountains of Glenelg, the 
almost unapproachable mountains of Knoydart, stood out clear 
and solid; and across the grey-blue waters of Loch Alsh, we 
could see where the Coolins lay in Skye under an immeasurable 
accumulation of stormy cloud. Between us and the nearest 
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range there was a great gulf fixed. Narrow and deep, more than 
3,000 feet deep, is Glen Lichd, for the bottom, invisible to us, is 
not a hundred feet above tide-level. It seemed as if the world 
ended at the brink of it, and as if another world rose beyond it 
out of the void. An eagle would not have taken long to fly from 
the cairn on Beinn Fhada to the peak of Scour Ouran ; the distance 
is less than three miles on the map, and even that gives but an 
imperfect idea of the extreme narrowness of this pass. There are 
points where the 3,000 feet contours come within two miles of 
each other, and the towering buttresses of Scour Ouran are thrust 
out into still closer proximity to Beinn Fhada’s steep sides. 

In slow succession the bony ribs of the hills grew clear across 
the gulf, peak after peak freed itself of cloud, and now we waited 
impatiently for the last of the mists to be blown seaward. Right 
in front was the craggy mass of Sgurr na Ciste Dubh, with 
unclouded summits flanking it on either hand, but Scour Ouran 
still loomed like a volcano’s top, wrapped in a whirl of smoke. At 
length that also yielded to the breeze ; and now, without a vestige 
of mist to obscure the spectacle, from the vantage ground of full 
3,000 feet, and across a space so narrow, we feasted our eyes on 
one of Scotland’s grandest ranges. 

Last year we had looked at Scour Ouran from the Saddle, the 
crowning peak in the hills that form the southern wall of Glen 
Shiel. On that side it has the appearance of a long straight cone, 
grass-covered, and amazingly steep, but lacking in variety of 
contour. On this side it has a quite different aspect. In all 
three of these parallel ranges the deeper corries lie nearly always 
on the north, and on that side too are the only crags of any great 
extent. Scour Ouran has magnificent corries on this side, the 
largest and grandest of which, Coire Domhain (pronounced Corrie 
Dawn), or the Deep Corrie, cuts right in from Glen Lichd to the 
foot of its peak. There is a fine precipice overhanging it, in fact 
all the summits along this line are sharpened cones sliced away 
in cliffs towards Glen Lichd. 

We did not descend at once, having no wish to try the strength 
of our ankles on the formidable slopes immediately below the 
western summit. Fora mile and a half we kept up to the 2,750 
contour line, the peculiar terraces of Beinn Fhada favouring this 
horizontal progress. These terraces are the result of incessant 
landslips from time immemorial, wide tracts of hillside having 
slid down, and produced along their upper edges something 
curiously like a rampart and fosse. The fosse is often ten 
feet deep, and the stalker we were staying with told us that 
it formed not only excellent cover for getting above the deer, but 
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a commodious rifle-pit. Seen from the other side of Glen Lichd, 
this formation has much the same effect on the appearance of 
Beinn Fhada as the tier upon tier of sandstone terraces have upon 
Liathach over Loch Torridon. Many of the landslips were quite 
recent, others were impending. 

Beinn Fhada affords excellent pasture for the deer. Few 
mountains have so much verdure right on their top. In places, 
the mossy turf and even the gravelly surface is raked and slashed 
into broad wheals by the hurricanes that rage across the table- 
land; bat where there is any shelter, grass and moss and hardy 
saxifrages grow abundantly. On the top I had got close to three 
handsome red stags, the only males we saw in the mountains, for 
Glen Affric is a hind forest, and the stags in Kintail rarely come 
so far up until later in the season. Hinds and fawns were on the 
mountains in plenty. We watched little herds stop feeding and 
look up at us, and when they had satisfied their intense curiosity, 
make off up Glen Lichd. As we went eastward, more herds were 
aroused, until a long procession of hinds and calves, little 
less than two hundred, were in motion below us. The reds and 
russets, the dark browns that had been newly wallowing in the 
bogs, and the white-grey coats that meant a sickly animal, were 
easy to pick out. Sucha sight brings back the old feeling of wild- 
ness and romance that belongs to the highlands; and if anything 
could atone for the modern incongruities that have come in with 
the conversion of this beautiful land into a private paradise for 
the millionaire, it would be the increase of the red deer. But 
there are things that nothing can redeem, the exile of the 
old inhabitants of the glens, and the unblushing and too 
successful attempts to shut out the rest of the world from 
mountains, moors, and wildernesses that, for historical and moral 
reasons alike, ought to be as free as the ocean. 

It was hours since we had slaked our thirst. The roaring 
of the torrents down the opposite mountains, harmonised into one 
universal chorus by the resonant hollow of the glen, was 
tantalising to us. Now a new strain came into the symphony, 
as if the voice of one of these multitudinous streams had become 
nearer and more articulate. The meaning of it was soon made 
plain. We found a spot where, from a cluster of mossy holes, a 
full-sized burn came bubbling up, much after the fashion of 
a limestone brook, and tumbled down the rocks to form a lochan, 
haunted by the deer. It was the best water we had ever tasted, 
and the most beautiful of fountains; we drank of it pleno flumine, 
and thence began our downward course into Glen Lichd, where our 
shieling lay, a mere speck amid the chaos of heights and hollows. 
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But what of the problems we had come out to solve? In 
truth, they had been forgotten. We had been admitted as 
privileged spectators to one of nature’s grandest ceremonies, and 
had had no mind for topographical puzzles. But Beinn Fhada is 
something more than an elevated platform for looking at other 
mountains. Next day, when we saw the mist truncating the 
extreme top, we thought its lines, symmetrically produced, should 
end in a peak at least twice as high. This, however, could 
hardly be an acceptable argument for the compilers of school- 
books who credited it with an altitude of 4,000 feet. Neigh- 
bouring peaks overtop it, yet Beinn Fhada is a leviathan among 
the mountains of Kintail. Its mighty bulk suffices to wall in the 
whole length of Glen Lichd on one side, though the other wall is 
composed of half a dozen mountains. Yet after careful cross- 
examination, we had to admit that Beinn Fhada had not made 
out a case for the mythical pre-eminence of Ben Attow among 
the high hills of Scotland, 


Ernest A, Baker. 
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{a Rosita Blanca. 


Mrs. Granam had finished her weekly letter to her only son. 
Almost a year had passed since she had received a line from him, 
and as she took off her spectacles she mechanically wiped from 
them the dew of her tears, the tears that dim all things but 
memory. 

“Let me write to Uncle Tony too, granny,” said little Molly, 
who at six years of age had come to make her home with Mrs. 
Graham. Her grandmother stopped in the folding of her letter, 
and gazed for a moment at the child’s sweet face. Then an idea 
seemed to strike her. 

“Very well, dear, but you must do it all by yourself.” 

Molly looked serious. “But, granny, I have never seen 
Uncle Tony.” 

“Then come with me and I will show you something very 
like him.” 

They went upstairs hand in hand, and Mrs. Graham lifted 
a photograph in a silver frame from her mantelpiece, and held 
it before Molly. 

“Oh, isn’t he nice? He zs nice! Why doesn’t he ever come 
home to see us, granny?” 

The old lady faltered. ‘Some day he will, dear—I hope.” 

In the brief epistle penned by Molly, the sentiments, though 
certainly not the spelling, were all her own. Granny sat beside 
her and told her whether the letters in the big words were 
“‘tatched on” or not, and in the course of half an hour the last 
delightful task of affixing the stamp had been accomplished. 
The address was large and unmistakable : 


“ Sefior Antonio Graham, 
“*T,a Rosita Blanca,’ 
“Estacion El Cacto, F. 0. O. 
“Buenos Aires,” 
VOL, CXXIX, 
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“Tt must be a most peculiarest place, that, granny!” 

Granny explained that she thought it must be a very pretty 
place indeed, since it was called the “little white rose.” 

Molly clasped her hands. ‘Then there will be a beeooful 
garden full of white roses; far fuller than ours—p’rhaps!” 

“Yes, dear, with grapes and peaches.” 

“ And oranges, granny, p’rhaps ?” 

“‘ Why, yes, and lemons and melons, and miles of green grass, 
and ponies and piggies, and lots of little lambs, Molly!” 

“Qh, how lovely! I should like to go and live there with 
Uncle Tony.” 

Molly paused a mere second on the last word, but she was the 
first to notice her mistake, and quick as a flash had thrown her 
arms round her granny’s neck: “And you too, granny, and 
you too!” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

* * * * * 

It was Christmas Day on the Pampa Central. The white- 
washed house of the Estancia “La Rosita Blanca” rested on the 
outstretched palm of the vast tableland as a little lost gull might 
have rested on a limitless sea. Although it was long past mid- 
day, the thermometer pointed its silver pencil to a hundred in 
the shade—if shade it could be called. The graceful boughs of 
the few willows that guarded the homestead salaamed to their 
godhead the sun, but their limp round leaves quivered in protest 
against the relentless blaze. Month after month the rain came 
not, and the fleecy clouds roamed higher and higher in the blue 
dome of heaven. ‘The shaggy tufts of rank grass in their coarse 
uselessness alone withstood the drought. 

Far away, by the bleached bed of the Jaguna, now white as 
alabaster, the carrion flapped heavily on the ribbed hulk of a cow 
but newly fallen, and here and there on the parched camp the 
ashen bones of hundreds of other hapless animals were strewn, 
The occasional tinkle of a distant bell, as a mare moved from 
spot to spot with her faithful éropilla, or the distressed bleat 
of a thirsting flock, broke the silence plaintively. 

Antony Graham lay in his darkened room and muttered half- 
consciously as he drowsed in the torpor of lassitude. During these 
oppressive hours of the siesta he often longed for the leaden grey 
of his native skies, for the dripping mists and the cold patter of 
the rain; more than once he had dreamed of the deep drifts of 
the snow and the biting air on the hills. To-day his spirit had 
wandered back to the home by the Tweed that he had not seen 
for eight long years, 
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He seemed to hear the old familiar voices say: “A merry 
Christmas, Tony, a merry Christmas!” He saw Molly with 
roguish smiles tie the holly and mistletoe to doorway and 
gaselier; he felt the glow of the crackling logs in the wide 
fireplace, and the heat seemed suffocating, although the beautiful 
snow was sifting high on the window panes. Down the long 
dinner-table extra chairs, packed close, awaited the family guests, 
who soon trooped in, brisk and jovial as ever. With the 
champagne the mirth grew loud, and the nursery youngsters, 
let loose, made a rush to see the entry of the flaming plum pudding, 
Then came toasts and replies, and at least one heart beat quickly 
as the mirth-loving uncle insisted on a speech: “Just for 
practice, 'my boy ; just for practice.” And after a rousing cheer 
for the King and Queen, and for the beaming host and hostess 
and the ladies, and many more, someone rose and quietly said: 
“ Our absent ones.” 

There was a lull and a silence, for this is the toast that brings 
a hush to the merriest of gatherings, and tears sprang to his 
mother’s eyes as she thought of her boy at sea, and a lump rose 
in his own throat, and he—— But what was that? 

Antony rubbed his eyes and slowly sat up. The barking of a 
dog roused him, 

“Ugh!” he said, “ it was all a dream.” 

Reluctantly he pulled on his boots, picked up a hat, and strode 
to the door. In the verandah a big bull terrier strained at his 
chain. 

“Grinder, you brute, you've spoiled my Christmas dinner— 
and who knows when I shall get another?” 

Grinder was of a more gentle disposition than was appropriate 
to his duties, and had been put on the chain to engender a useful 
ferocity. He now wagged his tail and attempted to stifle sundry 
guttural ejaculations, but continued to gaze excitedly in the 
same direction. Nearly two miles off a moving speck was 
becoming gradually discernible. It was the galera, the rude 
Pampa coach, making its weekly journey with mails, and possibly 
a passenger or two, between El Cacto, a hundred miles away, 
and the Estancia Palencia, some five leagues ahead. 

“ Ah, Friday, of course,” muttered Antony as he picked up an 
empty peach tin that lay behind the kennel, and threw it at a 
side door to waken José the cook. After drawing a bucket of 
water from the well, drinking deep of it and sousing face and 
hands, he sat down beside the dog. 

“Do you think there will be any letters for us, Grinder, old 
boy, or have we been forgotten, eh? The mater never lets a week 
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slip, does she, although we do? Mafiana, always put off till to- 
morrow what you don’t want to do to-day; that’s at the bottom of 
it, old chap. I ought to have written home oftener; let’s see, it 
must be four months—no, six! By gad, Grinder, it’s more, it’s 
nine !—How time forges ahead! That confounded Spanish pro- 
crastination has got into my bones. A letter’s such a simple 
thing, too—only our hands, I mean our paws, Grinder, must be 
clean, and we mustn’t be too hot, or too cold, or too sleepy, or 
forget to order stamps, or trust anyone else in this country to put 
them on; and then after all, of course, we ought to have some- 
thing to say. Bah! pens and paper are not the sort of tools for 
such clumsy beggars as we, are they?” 

Grinder’s pink eyes glowed with a rapture of acquiescence, and 
his wet jowl slid into Antony’s hand. 

During the next five minutes Antony further reviewed his 
conduct, a proceeding not altogether new to him, and made up 
his mind to write by the following mail. To-day, he began more 
seriously than usual to wonder how his old mother was bearing 
the weight of her seventy years; how she must miss his father, 
especially now that her sailor-boy would never return from the sea 
he had loved so well; since Molly also was dead. Poor old Jack, 
and Molly! what romps they and he had had together ! 

“The absent ones!” Would the cup be lifted to their memory 
to-day? No, he almost hoped not, for he did not like to think 
of the tears welling in his mother’s eyes, even for those who still 
might some day come back—who could come back if they but 
willed. Yes, he would certainly write—majiana; and perhaps 
next year he would take a run home. 

The jangle of the galera could now be heard as it lurched 
along the ragged track, in the train of an odd half-dozen of wiry 
little horses. Grinder’s agitation was renewed, poor fellow, it 
was the main excitement of his life—and Antony walked to the 
boundary of what comprised his garden. At best, it was but a 
sun-split patch, unwatered, uncared-for, wearing a heart-broken 
aspect of neglect. Its few pumpkins, ashamed, endeavoured in 
vain to hide their great spineless heads under sprawling feelers; 
the melons did the same. No seeds had been put in; why, 
manana the locusts might have come, and then what would have 
been the good? Perhaps all the same there would be something 
sown—next year—who knows! 

And so the turkeys, and the hens, and the big Cochin-China 
rooster walked languidly where the flowers were not, with an air 
of melancholy proprietorship. True, one or two vines clung to 
the wooden posts of the verandah, but last year’s locusts had taken 
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the life cut of them; and some fifty acres of alfalfa made a 
green stain on the surrounding land; but otherwise, there was 
no sign of labour or cultivation. 

As the coach drew up at the fence, its owner, Fernandez, and 
his assistant Pedro, jumped down; they were black with sun-tan 
and dust; Antony gripped their extended hands. 

“ Buenos dias, Don Antonio, come sta?” said they. 

“Thanks, and you? But where is Don Diego?” 

Don Diego, otherwise Mr. James Walker, Antony’s partner, 
had been absent some days on holiday. 

“He has not come, senor—had much business to do in El Cacto ; 
but look, we have brought his things, and a sack of potatoes, and 
a new stove; he will ride out to-morrow—or the next day.” 

“Just so—to-morrow—or the next day—or the next; but 
come in, you must wait till the assado is ready.” Antony took his 
letter-bag, and sauntered back beside the whimpering Grinder, 
while the two men went into the kitchen to drink maté until the 
assado or mutton should be sufficiently roasted. 

Antony drew forth a few business notes, a newspaper, and one 
solitary letter, in a child’s hand, bearing the English stamp. 

“Not a great show for Christmas, Grinder, is it?” he 
murmured, as with a disappointed laugh he jerked it open: 


“ My dear Uncle Tony, 


“The moment I saw your photograph I loved you. Will younot come 
home sooner than some day, and bring me a little white rose from your 
garden, perhaps P 

“ Your loving little Molly.” 


The “m’s” in moment had each four legs; “ photograph” was 
not completely “‘tatched on,” and there was one fair-sized blot 
deftly smothered in a crowd of kisses. Antony felt ashamed of his 
laughter. He began to read the letter a second time, and although 
it was so clearly written, he had to hold it very close to decipher 
it, and although it was so short he took a long time to reach the 
end. He thrust his mother’s enclosure unread into his pocket. 

“One of that kind is enough at a time, Grinder,” he said, as he 
rose and, unseeing, looked out upon the leagues that stretched 
before him. The dog watched him long and anxiously; then 
growing impatient, whined. Antony patted him on the head , 
and walked slowly into the kitchen: 

“T say, Fernandez!” 

“ Yes, senor ?” 

“You may expect to pick me up on your way back, I am 
going to Buenos Aires.” 
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“Buenos Aires!” The men looked at each other in surprise, 

“Good, senor,” said Fernandez. 

“But you will come back—soon—to the Pampa, Don 
Antonio?” ventured Pedro. 

“ Quien sabe?” murmured Antony; “ perhaps.” 

At the same moment Grinder threw back his head with a 
piteous howl. Antony picked up the empty peach tin, and hurled 
it against the kennel: the dog slunk within and lay quiet. 

“Poor brute,” muttered his master, “ poor old Grinder!” 

* * * * * 

A month later, Molly was watching the snow as it slowly 
covered the lawn, and hid from sight the short straight avenue 
that led to her grandmother’s house, keeping it, as it were, at 
arm’s length from the high-road. 

“Granny, granny, a gen’lman’s coming!” she suddenly 
exclaimed. 

Mrs. Graham sat at the window intent upon her needlework. 

“Perhaps it’s the minister, dear.” 

“No, no, granny, he’s a great big gen’lman, and he walks very 
long and fast, and his face is very brown, and oh, he’s smiling, 
granny, and his teeth are beeooful and white—like Jingo’s!” 

Jingo was an Arab doll much prized by his mistress. 

“Then you had better wave to him to go away; we don’t 
want anything this morning.” 

“But, granny, he isn’t at all like Jingo—only his teeth, I said. 
Course his face isn’t quite so brown, and he is a gen’lman, granny 
—look !” 

Mrs. Graham looked, but Antony had passed out of sight under 
the arch of the front door. A minute went by. 

“Granny, I’d like to—I wonder——” 

“Run, dear, and tell Mary there is someone at the door, I’m 
afraid the bell hasn’t rung.” 

Molly trotted off with alacrity, but as she touched the door- 
handle it was turned from the outside, and Antony smiled down 
upon her from the threshold. She was taken aback, but his 
laughing eyes dispelled her fears. 

“Granny!” she called as she retreated into the room. 

Mrs. Graham had risen to her feet, a flash of expectancy had 
suddenly illumined her face, her heart beat strangely, and her 
lips trembled. As her son stepped into the room a sob burst 
from her, and she sank into his arms. 

At the same moment something fluttered to Molly’s feet. It 
was & little white rose. 


KatHermne Mann. 
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A Forgotten Play: “Che Cender Husband.” 


To what reader, other than Mr. Austin Dobson, does the name 
of Bridget Tipkin convey any specific idea? Yet it was a name 
very well known in the days of Queen Anne and the earlier 
Georges. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu more than once 
mentions “Biddy Tipkin”; Richardson wrote (in the sequel to 
‘Pamela ’) an elaborate criticism of the play in which Miss Tipkin 
appears, and Sheridan unquestionably modelled upon her the 
character of Lydia Languish. 

Biddy Tipkin was a child of Richard Steele’s lively brain, and 
she figures in the play called The Tender Husband. There are 
in this comedy two plots, very slightly connected, and that from 
which it derives its title is entirely unworthy of attention. The 
other, to which Biddy belongs, has had the honour of being 
imitated, in one portion by Sheridan and in another by Gold- 
smith. §o entirely, however, has the play passed out of recollec- 
tion, that neither Mrs. Oliphant, in her volume upon Sheridan, 
nor William Black, in his upon Goldsmith, mention its existence. 

Captain Clerimont, lately returned from “ glorious Blenheim,” 
and anxious to make a wealthy marriage, appears upon the stage 
in company with Mr. Pounce, a lawyer, and communicates to him 
his desire of winning Miss Tipkin, the banker’s wealthy niece. 
Pounce, though actually engaged in preparing a marriage settle- 
ment between the young lady and “a country booby, her cousin 
Humphrey Gubbin, Sir Harry’s heir,” enters into the Captain’s 
scheme, promises to introduce. him to Miss Biddy, and explains 
that she is of a highly romantic temper. We next see Miss 
Tipkin herself walking in the park with her maiden aunt, a lady 
who thus explains her unmarried state: “My dear, I was very 
cruel thirty years ago, and nobody asked me since.” She 
expostulates with Biddy for making fun of her cousin Humphrey, 
“ young gentleman that has so much kindness for you.” 
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Brppy. Kindness for me! What a phrase is there to express the darts 
and flames, and sighs and languishings of an expecting lover! 

Aunt. Pray, niece, forbear this idle trash and talk like other people. 
Your cousin Humphrey will be true and hearty in what he says, and that’s 
a great deal better than the talk and compliment of romances. 

Bippy. Good madam, don’t wound my ears with such expressions; do 
you think I can ever love a man that’s true and hearty ? What a peasant. 
like amour do those coarse words import! True and hearty! Pray, aunt, 
endeavour a little at the embellishment of your style. 


“ Alack-a-day, cousin Biddy,” returns the aunt, “these idle 
romances have quite turned your head,” a speech which furnishes 
a fresh ground for displeasure. The young lady cannot endure 
to be called “ Biddy,” and proceeds to enumerate names that 
would have suited her better. “’Tis strange rudeness, those 
familiar names they give us when there is Aurelia, Sacharissa, 
Gloriana for people of condition, and Celia, Chloris, Corinna, 
Mopsa for their maids and those of lower rank.” 


Aunt. Lookye, Biddy, this is not to be supported. I know not where 
you have learned this nicety, but I can tell you, forsooth, as much as you 
despise it, your mother was a Bridget afore you, and an excellent 
housewife. 

Brppy. Good madam, don’t upbraid me with my mother Bridget, and 
an excellent housewife. 

Aunt. Yes, I say, she was; and spent her time in better learning than 
ever you did; not in reading of fights and battlesof dwarfs and giants, 
but in writing out receipts for broths, possets, caudles and surfeit waters, 
as became a good country gentlewoman. 

Brippr. My mother, and a Bridget ! 


A little denunciation of “ romances”’ by the aunt, and a defence 
by the niece follow, and the elder lady bids the younger “learn 
to act and speak like the rest of the world, marry your cousin, 
and live comfortably ”—a way of living which Biddy indignantly 
rejects. “Live comfortably! What kind of life is that? A 
great heiress live comfortably? Pray, aunt, learn to raise your 
ideas.” 

Messrs. Pounce and Clerimont join the ladies, and Pounce, by 
an ingenious conversation made up of flattery and finance, con- 
trives to draw aside the aunt. Clerimont and Biddy, left alone, 
begin by exchanging high-flown observations upon the beauty of 
the landscape. He expresses surprise at “the delicacy of your 
phrase. Can such expressions come from Lombard Street?” 


Brppy. Alas, sir! what can be expected from an innocent virgin that 
has been immured almost one-and-twenty years from the conversation of 
mankind, under the care of an Urganda of an aunt P 
CLERIMONT. Bless me, madam! How yon have been abused! Many 
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a lady, before your age, has had an hundred lances broken in her se. 
and as many dragons cut to pieces in her honour. 

Brppy (aside). Oh, the charming man! 

Oxertmont. Do you believe Pamela was one-and-twenty before she 
knew Musidorus P 

Brppy (aside). I could hear him for ever. 

CLERIMONT. A lady of your wit and beauty might have given occasion 
for a whole romance in folio before that age. 

Bippy (aside). Oh, the powers! Whocan he be?—Oh, youth unknown! 
~—But let me in the first place know whom I talk to, for, sir, I am wholly 
unacquainted both with your person and your history. You seem, indeed, 
by your deportment and the distinguishing mark of your bravery which 
you bear—[he is carrying his arm in a wholly superfluous sling]—to have 
been in a conflict, May I not know what cruel beauty obliged you to 
such adventures till she pitied you? 

OLERIMONT (aside). Oh, the pretty coxcomb !—Oh, Blenheim, Blenheim ! 
Oh, Cordelia, Cordelia ! 

Brippy. You mention the place of battle. I would fain hear an exact 
description of it. Our public papers are so defective, they don’t so much 
as tell us how the sun rose on that glorious day. Were there not a great 
many flights of vultures before the battle began P 

CLERIMONT. Oh, madam, they have eaten up half my acquaintance. 

Brppy. Certainly, never birds of prey were so feasted; by report they 
might have lived half a year upon the very legs and arms our troops left 
behind them. 

OLERIMONT. Had we not fought near a wood, we should never have got 
legs enough to come home upon. The joiner of the foot-guards has made 
his fortune by it. : 

Brppy. I shall never forgive your general. He has put all my ancient 
heroes out of countenance; he has pulled down Cyrus and Alexander as 
much as Louis le Grand. But your own part in that action ? 

CLERIMONT. Only that slight hurt, for the astrologer said at my 
nativity: “Nor fire, nor sword, nor pike, nor musket shall destroy this 
child; let him but avoid fair eyes.” But, madam, may not I crave the 
name of her that has captivated my heart ? 

Brppy. I can’t guess whom you mean by that description; but if you 
ask my name, I must confess you put me upon revealing what I always 
keep as the greatest secret I have, for, would you believe it, they have 
called me—I don’t know how to own it—but they have called me Bridget. 

CLERIMONT. Bridget! 

Bippy. Bridget. 

CLERIMONT. Bridget! 

Brppy. Spare my confusion, I pray you, sir, and if you have occasion to 
mention me, let it be by Parthenissa, for that’s the name I have assumed 
ever since I came to years of discretion. 

CLERIMONT. The insupportable tyranny of parents, to fix names on 
helpless infants that they must blush at ever after! I don’t think there’s 
a surname in the world to match it. 

Bippy. No? What do you think of Tipkin? 

CuEgimont. Tipkin! Why, I think if I were a young lady that had 
it, ’'d part with it immediately. 

Brppy. Pray, how would you get rid of it? 
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Cuirerimont. I’d change it for another. I could recommend to you 
three very pretty syllables; what do you think of Clerimont? 

Brppy. Clerimont, Olerimont! Very well! But what right have I 
to it? 

OxeRmont. If you will give me leave, I will put you in possession of it. 


Such military promptness, however, is too direct and precipitate 
for Miss Biddy. A lover, she reminds him, “should sigh in 
private, and languish whole years before he reveals his passion: 
he should retire into some solitary grove and make the woods 
and wild beasts his confidants; you should have told it to the 
echoes half a year before you discovered it even to my handmaid.” 
Clerimont replies by lamenting the prosaic character of the 
period. ‘What can a lover do, madam, now the race of giants 
is extinct? Had I lived in those days, there had not been a 
mortal six feet high, but should have owned Parthenissa for 
the paragon of beauty, or measured his length on the ground. 
Parthenissa should have been heard by the brooks and deserts at 
midnight, the echo’s burden and the river’s burden.” ‘ That,” 
says the gratified Biddy, “had been a golden age indeed.” 

An interview is presently arranged between the cousins, Biddy 
and Humphrey, who lose no time in explaining, each to the 
other, their distaste for the proposed marriage between them. 
On this basis they strike up a treaty of alliance. “What a 
happiness it is,” observes Humphrey, “ when people’s ‘inclinations 
jomp! I wish I knew what to do with you. Can you get 
nobody, d’ye think, to marry you?” The situation, it will be 
perceived, is precisely that of Tony Lumpkin and Miss Neville; 
moreover, Humphrey, like Tony, has been led to believe himself 
under age, whereas he is, as the obliging Pounce presently 
informs him, really three-and-twenty. 

Pounce, having evidently read Moliére’s Sictlien, introduces 
Captain Clerimont in disguise, as a painter, to take Mies Biddy’s 
portrait, An opportunity is thus given for a little gentle satire 
upon the fashionable portraiture of the day. There are, the artist 
explains, “ three kinds of airs which the ladies most delight in: 
there is your haughty, your mild, and your pensive air.” For 
Bridget he would advise the pensive. “The pensive usually 
feels her pulse, leans on one arm, or sits ruminating with a book 
in her hand, which conversation she is supposed to choose rather 
than the endless importunities of lovers.” ‘ No,” says Biddy, 
“since there is room for fancy in a picture I would be drawn 
like the amazon Thalestris, with a spear in my hand and a 
helmet on a table before me. At a distance behind let there 
be a dwarf, holding by the bridle a milk-white palfrey.” 
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CLEeRmontT. Madam, the thought is full of spirit; and if you please 
there shall be a Cupid stealing away your helmet, to show that love should 
have a part in all gallant actions. 

Bippy. That circumstance may be very picturesque. 

O.gRimont. Here, madam, shall be your own picture; here the palfrey, 
and here the dwarf. The dwarf must be very little or we sha’n’t have 
room for him. 

Brippy. A dwarf cannot be too little. 

The aunt presently leaving the three young people together, 
an elopement is promptly arranged, the only delays arising from 
Biddy’s objections to the shortness of the courtship and the 
simplicity of the procedure. “It looks so ordinary to go out at 
a door to be married,” she complains. “Indeed, I ought to be 
taken out of a window and run away with.” The scheme is 
perfectly successful, and Biddy’s last speech is a promise to write 
her love story “to this my nuptial day, under the title of the 
loves of Clerimont and Parthenissa.” 

All this is less finished, less brilliant, than the kindred dialogue 
in The Rivals, Captain Clerimont does not occupy the comic 
position of Captain Absolute, and Mrs. “ Barsheba” Tipkin is 
pale indeed compared with Mrs. Malaprop. But there is some- 
thing in Steele’s writing that is not in Sheridan’s—a gentler, a 
kindlier atmosphere, The satire is smiling—nay, almost affec- 
tionate ; Biddy’s romantic rebelliousness has not the shrewish 
note of Lydia’s ; and Clerimoat’s wooing, lukewarm though it is, 
is always respectfal and considerate. 

It is, indeed, this characteristic tone of respectful consideration 
towards women, young and old, that chiefly sets Steele apart from 
his predecessors in English comedy and from most of his im- 
mediate successors. To come, in an odd volume of ‘ The British 
Theatre,’ upon The Funeral or The Conscious Lovers is to pass into 
a new and more genial climate, The Funeral, in spite of a highly 
improbable plot, careless construction, and lapses into bad verse, 
has a curious charm, not easy, on a first reading, to analyse. 
We perceive that neither the situations nor the characters are 
superlatively humorous; there are no complications, no sudden 
turns; the end is plainly foreseen from the beginning. Yet we 
read with a pleasure that differs entirely from any that may 
be afforded by, let us say, for example, The Provoked Wife, 
which, in the volume before me, is bound up next to it. And, 
by-and-by, as we consider the two plays, we see that, while all 
of Steele’s leading characters possess genuine refinement and 
genuine feeling, none of Vanbrugh’s do so. The sister heroines 
of The Funeral do not horrify us by those sudden revelations of 
corruption and depravity which drop so readily—and, it may 
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fairly be said, so unnaturally—from nearly all the ladies of 
contemporary comedy. The two young officers, their lovers, 
entertain a real friendship for each other, and Lord Hardy’s 
behaviour to his soldier servant (who like a later and much 
better known member of the same class bears the name of Trim) 
is at once more considerate and less familiar than that of most 
masters depicted by other playwrights. In short, we feel that 
we pass from the society of “fine gentlemen” into that of 
gentlemen. Moreover, in bringing back to English comedy 
warmth of heart and sense of duty, Steele brings back the balance 
of character. 

The absolutely inhuman callousness of Congreve’s persons 
renders them little more than puppets; their words are witty 
beyond example and beyond imitation; but they themselves are 
hardly nearer to actual life than Mr. Passmore in a Savoy opera. 
For this very reason, Steele’s humour touches us more closely. 
Congreve is delicious when he makes his hero say: ‘ Leave 
business to idlers and wisdom to fools; they have need of ’em” ; 
but Steele is nearer to Molitre in the reproach addressed by the 
undertaker to his mute: “ You ungrateful scoundrel, did I not 
take you from a great man’s service and show you the pleasure of 
receiving wages? DidI not give you ten, fifteen, and now twenty 
shillings a week to be sorrowful ; and the more I give you, I think, 
the gladder you are.” His humour is always a part not of the 
dramatist but of the person presented. Fine touches of character 
abound; the ordinary writer, in sorting his lovers, would have 
snatched at the easy and conventional contrast; the grave Hardy 
would have loved the lively Harriot, and the lively Campley the 
grave Charlotte; and the scenes between each pair would have 
been rather farce than comedy. Steele knows better, and his 
love scenes are far truer and more subtle in their contrast. So, 
too, it is not the impulsive, outspoken Harriot, but the reserved 
and steadfast Charlotte who breaks out into fierce indignation 
against the wicked Lady Brumpton. Harriot can but stand by 
amazed, and reflect that: “’Tis a fine thing to keep one’s anger 
in stock by one; we that are angry and pleased every half hour 
have nothing at all of this high-flown fury.” 

In The Conscious Lovers, Steele’s last play, the charm is almost 
drowned in sentimentality. Delightfal passages there are— 
especially between Tom, the valet, and Phillis, the lady’s maid ; 
but they are too few to atone for the defects. Bevil, amiable, 
sensible, and a devoted son, cannot bear to pain “the best of 
fathers” by owning that he would rather not marry a certain 
heiress, he being in love with another woman, and she being 
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adored by his own best friend. Ten minutes’ plain speaking on 
the part of either father or son, or indeed on that of the 
mysterious Indiana’s aunt, would have brushed away the whole 
cobweb of misunderstandings; but everybody is too “ delicate,” 
too considerate of other people’s feelings, to volunteer the 
necessary explanations. This general high-minded duplicity 
brings Bevil to the verge of a duel with his friend Myrtle, and 
the scene between the two men is one which only Steele could 
have written. Bevil, resolved not to fight, keeps his temper 
admirably until Myrtle, for the second time, flings a taunting 
allusion at Indiana. Bevil’s suddenly raised voice brings in the 
trembling Tom, who, like most of Steele’s servants, actually loves 
his master. 

Tom. Did you call, sir? I thought you did. I heard you speak loud. 

Brvit. Yes; go call a coach. 

Tom. Sir—Master—Mr. Myrtle—Friends—Gentlemen—what d’ye mean ? 
I’m but a servant, or—— 

BEVIL. Call a coach, 


(Exit Tom) 
(A long pause, walking sullenly by each other.) 

(Aside). Shall I, though provoked to the uttermost, recover myself at 
the entrance of a third person, amd that my servant, too, and not have 
respect enough to all I have ever been receiving from infancy, the 
obligation to the best of fathers, to an unhappy virgin too, whose life 
depends on mine? 


He shuts the door, turns to Myrtle, and, in a tone of very 
natural but gradually subsiding haughtiness, hands him the 
letter which has aroused his suspicions. Some such scene as 
this must have occurred again and again in the days of duelling ; 
but although duels figure so largely in eighteenth-century plays, 
there seems to be no other single instance in which a man of 
honour is represented as choosing rather to give his intimate 
friend an explanation than a sword-thrust. The temper and 
reasonableness of Bevil actually break upon us as a dramatic 
surprise. But there is no other such scene in the play, and even 
here the young men are too sententious for modern patience. 
Campley and Hardy would have managed the affair with equal 
good feeling and with infinitely more briskness. No—The Con- 
scious Lovers belongs to a time of transition and leads the way 
towards that school of sentimental comedy which Cumberland so 
often exemplified, and which Goldsmith. so cordially detested. 
When we think of Steele as a dramatist, let us rather recall The 
Funeral and those portions of The Tender Husband which contain 
the adventures of Miss Biddy Tipkin. 


CLEMENTINA BLAck. 












Che Stepping-Stone. 


By HELEN HESTER COLVILL 
(“Katharine Wylde”). 
AUTHOR OF ‘OuR WILLS AND Farss,’ ‘Mr. Bryant's MISTAKE,’ ETC. 


PART IV, 
I GO, SIR, AMD WENT NOT. 


Cuarpter I. 


Manon had come, and Eustace was still at Sercombe Manor. His 
appearance had changed with a suddenness due perhaps to his 
southern blood. For the first time in many years he had had 
enough to eat; he had been walking, riding, playing games, 
drilling with the Volunteers, breathing the pure air of rural 
England. In result he seemed to have grown, he had lost all 
look of unsoundness in body or mind, had assumed an aspect of 
unusual attractiveness. Miss Sercombe was able to view his 
charms without losing her head, but to the old man and to the 
girl they were cause of daily surprise and growing delight. 
Eustace was himself conscious of improvement; he had lost the 
feeling that the world was not his friend nor the world’s law. 
He felt like a flower grown in a cellar and suddenly planted out 
in Ged’s sunshine, all his leaves and blossoms expanding and 
taking colour and fragrance. When visitors came, and curiosity 
at this time brought many, he knew what to say and said it 
easily and well. All the women were delighted; the men could 
detect no fault. He was not precisely one of themselves; he 
was, it appeared, a learned, bookish sort of chap, nurtured in a 
German university; but he gave himself no airs and never 
paraded eccentricity. He admitted the superiority of the 
English country gentleman, and his own ill-luck in his educa- 
tion. He was likely to be soon of importance in the county, 
nay, was so already, for he was going about doing his grand- 
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father’s neglected work. Proudly the old man sent him to 
county meetings, festivities, on deputations. And he brought 
the old man’s cheques, the old man who had been a skinflint till 
this youth had taken him in hand. On one occasion, Eustace 
found to his dismay that he was let in for a speech. He got 
through it without a stammer, everybody listened and showered 
congratulations. 

“Tt’s for my grandfather’s sake,” he told himself; yet knowing 
Sir Eustace disregarded and disliked, he could not resist the hope 
that it was for his own sake too. He was right; it was for his 
own sake, but in his character of the rich man’s heir, a distinction 
hardly appreciated by himself who knew the uncertainty of his 
prospects, Yet the heirship was distinctly nearer; Miss 
Sercombe and Viola took it for granted; so did the butler and 
all the cousins. Unquestionably the old man was considering it. 
The only uneasy person was Mr. Taylor, the solicitor. 

“Your grandfather is untrustworthy,” he reiterated ; “I hope 
things are all right, but I confess it’s undesirable he should live 
too long. If you were to marry your cousin to-morrow, common- 
sense suggests you are safe and she too. But, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t expect common-sense from Sir Eustace! Should he, for 
some bagatelle, take umbrage at your marriage he is capable of 
packing you both off to the Poor-house.” 

“Who suggests I am to marry my cousin?” asked Eustace, 
dryly. 

“Common-sense, Mr. Sercombe; the country side; my own 
observation.” 

“ You are entirely wrong,” said Eustace, but he was conscious 
of not speaking convincingly. Common-senge, the country side, 
the observation of one so astute as Mr. Taylor sounded formidable, 
How was it all toend? How was it all to end? That question 
started up now and then, but always it was put aside. No 
prosperity, no sunshine can make a weak character into a strong 
one, and Eustace had early acquired the habit of drifting. He 
felt instinctively, though this also he refused to face, that 
Anna Breien was unsuited to Sercombe Manor. It was noticed 
that after having confessed his engagement he did not speak of 
Anna at all. Very few letters passed between the pair. The 
engagement did not wear the aspect of a very serious matter. 
The grandfather never alluded to it; Eustace was not sure he 
even knew of it. Sometimes he thought of speaking himself to 
the old man, but his tongue moved stiffly on this subject and he 
let things drift. After all did it concern the old man? He 
would be dead before the marrying time had come. At present— 
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well, Eustace was perhaps a seer, but not of futurity. He did not 
see how he was going to marry Anna. He waited for time to 
show. 

And every day and all day he was with Viola. He had not 
strangled his love for her, he had only concealed it. He was not 
able to prevent himself imagining how things would be if he were 
to marry Viola. He lay awake at night thinking of it. All day 
he spent in her company; her brother, her friend, her comrade, 
repressing all hint of love, very proud of his self-control. All 
day Viola moved at his side, waiting on him, sharing in his work 
and in his play, accepting his ideas, carrying them out; watching 
him with tender, innocent eagerness. What bliss to spend his 
whole life so! He could not put the idea away; he did not try. 
He loved her and he knew it. Sometimes he half feared, half 
hoped she knew it too. If so—if so—then surely, to struggle 
further would be useless, cruel, wrong! 


Carter II, 


Meantime, with Viola’s assistance, with many necessary, but wholly 
insufficient explanations from the old man, Eustace had read 
all his grandfather’s confused and voluminous manuscript; and 
the old man had read his grandson’s beautifully concise, clearly 
reasoned, profoundly original, short one. 

“You got it from me!” said Sir Eustace, holding the young 
hand in his, the two pair of eyes searching each other, the two 
souls, so like and yet so different, reading each other without 
need of words. Eustace knew that the judgment on his work 
was “It is good;” and the old man knew that the judgment on 
his was “It is bad.” But neither of them had spoken their 
verdict, save in that tightening pressure of their handclasp. 
“Take it for me and burn it,” said Sir Eustace at last, “I will 
waste no more time over it. I will set my hopes on you, my boy; 
I will say, ‘Ah! but he got that bump in his brain from me!’” 

Viola looked anxiously at her cousin, so much seemed to 
depend on his answer. (At this time the brothers had not been 
at Sercombe Manor for more than a week.) 

“Burn it?” said Eustace; “but it will be of the greatest 
value tome. With your permission, sir, I will use some of it.” 

He had answered well! Viola saw the sparkle in the faded 
eyes. 

“What? Do you think you can use it?” cried Sir Eustace, 
Then he restrained himself. “At your age, my lad,” he said, “I 
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too expected success. Does it ever occur to you that you may 
fail?” 

“No,” said Eustace, quietly, “I don’t think I shall fail. I 
believe what I have said is truth and that I shall be heard. 
Don’t you think, sir, I might send some of it out at once?” he 
continued eagerly. ‘The conditions here are so favourable that 
I could get the first volume ready in a very few days, if I set 
at it.” 

“ Eustace, do—do let me help you!” cried Viola, transported. 
‘Then they both regretted their enthusiasm, for the faded eyes, 
fixed on vacancy, had a film over them and they knew the old 
man was envious. 

“Yes, my boy, yes,” ho said presently, “let Viola help you. 
She writes a pretty hand, and yours, you know, is abominable ; far 
too like mine. Yes, get the first volume out. Let me see it in 
print before I die. You are perfectly right; you will be heard. 
I hayen’t one doubt of it. Go and work, and let little Viola help 
you. Sit over there in the corner of this room where I can see 
you. Both of you. You have both got a turn that way. Not 
one of my children had it; but you two—— Well, you got it 
from me, you know, and I am content!” 

The boy and girl established themselves in the oriel window, 
morning after morning. Viola (who was a blue-stocking) fetched 
and carried and searched and classified, and sometimes she wrote 
as she had done for her grandfather, but now with the delight of 
understanding what she was writing, and feeling she was having 
a finger in a monumental work. 

And the old man wrote no more, but sat all day watching the 
children; sometimes they referred to him and asked him 
questions ; and always at the day’s end they showed him piously 
all they had done. 

“He is happy!” said Viola. “I have never seen him so happy. 
Eustace, it is your doing. Thank you! Thank you!” 

“T have a scheme,” whispered Eustace, “listen, Viola! I am 
going to use his preface; then we can put his name on the title- 
page along with mine. Ask him if he likes that plan.” 

“ Eustace,” said the sage Viola, “ his preface is fifty times too 
long and is not interesting. It would spoil your book, and his 
name on the title-page would be a mockery.” 

“Oh, I will trim the preface and make it interesting ; and his 
name won’t be a mockery, for with joint authors no one ever 
knows how they have divided the work. Tell him, Viola.” 

The old man smiled, not fully understanding. 

A day or two more and the first instalment of the great work 
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was sent to Mr. Lindley the publisher, who was well known as a 
philosopher himeelf. 

Eustace had been two months at Sercombe Manor when one 
evening as he was dressing for dinner a knock came to his door 
and Viola was heard saying : 

‘Eustace! Eustace! Open this instant! Your letter has 
come, but they have gone and addressed it to grandfather! 
What must we do? Open the door, Eustace! I can’t wait!” 

Eustace appeared in his shirt-sleeves. Viola wore a dressing 
jacket, and in her hand was a brush. They both laughed. 

“ How slow you are, Eustace! Do open the letter.” 

“Open my grandfather's letter? Certainly not. Isn’t he the 
predominant partner? Send it to him, Viola. It’s all right!” 

“ Oh, Eustace, read it first! Suppose it should be a refusal? 
He mustn’t see that.” 

“ Have you so little faith in me?” 

They stood in the doorway, she with her brush, he with the 
letter, two pair of bright eyes smiling-at each other; the past 
and future forgot, the present delightful. It was well they were 
unseen, for no one could have imagined them aught but lovers. 

“Of course I believe in you, Eustace; but who ever believes 
in publishers? Except only grandfather! He would take a 
refusal to heart most horribly! I can’t have my dear old man 
trifled with! Eustace, I believe I want the first reading of that 
letter myself—I mean looking over your shoulder, not grand- 
father’s. Open it!” 

Eustace opened the envelope very carefully so as to leave the 
power of sticking it up again, and they read the letter together. 

“Tt is splendid!” cried the girl, “aren’t you pleased? Do 
say you are pleased, even if it is only what you expected! How 
can you take it so calmly?” 

Eustace smiled rather mysteriously, and said : 

“Yes, I am pleased, especially because it pleases you and the 
old man. See, here is a specimen title-page printed already ; his 
name first, then mine, as we settled. And in the letter you see 
there is special commendation of the preface. He will like all 
that, won’t he?” 

“Tt’s very odd,” said Viola. “I can’t understand why it 
should all happen like that. Eustace, you are playing some 
trick on me! What does it mean?” 

He laughed. “Well—I see I must tell you; I can’t keep 
secrets; I hope you can. After dinner, Viola! Meantime let 
us send the letter by Milton and pretend we know nothing 
about it.” 
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“That would be treating him like a child! I will take it to 
him myself and tell him you opened it.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because it is always wise to speak the truth; especially when 
you are speaking to grandfather. If I were you, I’d go and 
confess myself. Why should I tell tales of you? It’s far better 
to tell one’s own tales, And besides, you are nearer dressed than 
Tam!” 

“T don’t see the good of telling him.” 

“You don’t know him as I do. He would hate to be treated 
like a child.” 

“Tf he doesn’t know?” 

“That’s what he would hate the most! I think he may forgive 
you for opening his letter when he sees what it’s about.” 

“Viola, I had no idea you could be so unkind! It was you 
made me open the letter!” 

“T knowI did. I was dying of curiosity. But I meant you 
to burst it properly, not to stick it up again as if it had never 
been opened at all! That’s disgraceful ! ” 

How much did she mean of this? Her smile, her sparkling 
eyes did not seem serious ; still Eustace felt instinct had played 
him false this time, and she might remember it against him. 
There were complications he had not dreamed of in the ethics of 
letter-opening. Then it occurred to him this was an occasion for 
acting with a high hand and defying pusillanimity. 

“T don’t intend to say anything about it,” he said loftily; “I 
shall send the letter by Milton and go on dressing. You had 
better do the same, sorellina mia, or you will be late for dinner.” 

Viola opened great eyes of astonishment; then made a 
curtsey. 

“My lord puts his foot down!” she said gaily; “as my lord 
willeth so be it done!” And she tripped away, delighted. 
Eustace was splendid in her eyes, when he put his foot down! 


Cuapter III. 


Tue trivial incident was not ended, however. 

After dinner, and after Sir Eustace had had his letter and been 
a good deal puzzled by it, so much so that he was slow in com- 
prehending that it brought good news, Eustace felt that his 
little ruse had not been entirely successful and his inclination 
was to say no more about it. 

Viola was playing the piano; delicious heartfelt nocturnes and 
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easy bits out of sonatas, with none of Anna Breien’s brilliance but 
with the utmost delicacy and soul; suddenly she turned roun 
and said : 

“Grandfather and Ernest have gone to bed; I have frightened 
Aunt Meggie away with my tunes; we are alone. Tell me the 
secret!” 

‘What is the secret?” asked Eustace, temporizing. 

“Oh, you have several secrets! You promised to tell me 
where and when you saw me first.” 

Eustace coloured, for unpleasant memories thronged his soul. 
Had that really been himself, that fevered, fiend-hunted thiof 
who in the haunted garden had looked on Viola as a soul in hell 
might look on a heavenly angel? Viola must never know! He 
had found her in paradise; never must she know he had once 
been among the lost. 

Viola was too sensitive not to feel and respect his reserve. 

“Don’t tell me about that unless you are sure you want to 
My curiosity is more about Mr. Lindley’s letter.” 

“You know all about that.” 

“No, I don’t. I think you are somehow taking me in. AndI 
am just like grandfather! I never forgive people who take me in!” 

“ Viola, this must be the play Much Ado about Nothing.” 

“You promised to tell me! Curiosity—my name is woman !” 

“Oh, well—my only idea was to please the old man. The fact 
is the letter wasn’t news to me. On Monday you remember 
I went to town, ostensibly on Clive’s invitation——” 

“Aunt Meggie thinks Clive a very doubtful friend for you, 
Mr. Eustace!” 

“Oh, I see the sort Clive is well enough. My pet iniquities 
are altogether different from his. I went really because Lindley 
had telegraphed for me.” 

“Mr. Lindley had telegraphed for you! He wanted to ap- 
plaud you to your face, and you never told us! You were wise, 
for I should have run after you to listen at the door! Well?” 

“T don’t know about applause. He’s a dry kind of man and 
had a pile of wet blankets ready for application. But he said 
the book would do; and he gave me a packet of introductions to 
men I would any day walk with peas in my shoes to see.” 

“T understand the sort of interview, Eustace. You needn’t 
try the wet blankets on me. Oh, I see what he thinks of you!” 

“Lindley had sent for me to talk about my grandfather. He 
knew his name and that he had been engaged in the same sort of 
speculative work.” 

“T told you grandfather once sent hjs manuscripts to him.” 
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“T am sorry to say Lindley had not formed a high opinion of 
them.” 

“ Eustace, did you expect it?” 

“Ho insisted upon knowing precisely what share my grand- 
father had had in my book. He drove me into a corner; I didn’t 
know how to get out of it.” 

“But, Eustace, of course you told him!” 

“In the end I told him exactly, and how the case stood with 
our old man. You know, Viola, it must be disgusting to have 
all the wind sucked out of your sails by your own grandson, and 
I hate being the grandson to do it. Lindley understood and 
became suddenly quite human.” 

“You talked eloquently, I suppose. You gesticulate and have 
the Latin eloquence, Eustace. Of course dry Mr. Lindley was 
moved!” 

“TI said I shouldn’t care to publish during his lifetime unless 
it could be arranged he should get some of the credit. Lindley 
made difficulties. But at last I persuaded him to write that letter 
to the old man and to allude to the preface, and to send him 
a notion of the title-page with his name on it. I said it would 
give him one day’s pleasure anyhow. Lindley became quite 
human and you see he has done it. That’s all.” 

Viola: was silent. 

“Well? Isn’t it all right? Do I care if the world thinks our 
grandfather has written my book? He won't live very long, and 
when the other volumes come out, I suppose the world will find 
out the truth. Meantime we want to please the old man. After 
all his years of vain labour——” 

“Yes, Eustace, yes. It’s nice of you to have thought of it. 
Only ——” 

“Only what?” 

“T don’t quite know. It’s making a child of him.” 

“ But isn’t he rather childish ? ” 

“Not so much as people think. Not enough to have tricks 
played on him. He won’t find out your little conspiracy, but if 
he did he wouldn’t like it. He would say it wasn’t quite straight- 
forward. Oh, Eustace, don’t look so grave! You surely aren’t 
vexed? What have I been thinking of to say such things to you?” 

“Viola, I am sorry you think me not quite straightforward.” 

“Kustace! I never meant such an absurd thing! Why, it’s 
the thing we have all said of you, that you are so straight- 
forward! I only meant that grandfather has curious ideas and 
one has to fall in with them. Please forget what I said. I 
assure you I meant nothing at all!” She rose and came towards 
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him with outstretched hands. “Oh, Eustace, don’t be annoyed 
with me! What is it? What are you thinking about?” 

Eustace took her hands and held them to his lips. That, of 
course, was just his foreign way, but she liked it. No one else 
had ever kissed her hands; she would hardly have liked it from 
anyone else. Eustace was different; it was his foreign way; not 
personal. He never meant anything personal in his little tender- 
nesses to her. Of course not. He was in love with Anna 
Breien, the Norwegian Froken with the showy hair. Why was 
Eustace looking so sad? They had begun this talk in a sort of 
play and it had suddenly grown grave; it seemed, even sad. 

“T wish you would tell me just what you are thinking,” mur- 
mured Viola. 

But he did not tell her. He released her hands and stepped 
back a little, an unmirthful smile on his lips, remorse in his eyes. 
He turned it off with a jest. 

“You think me straightforward, do you? Heaven knows I 
should like to be. But there’s nothing deceives like the truth. 
That’s why men tell lies; that they may achieve the truth. Why, 
Viola, do you never forgive people who take you in? You won't 
get through the world like that. You will find that the very 
people you value most are the most outrageous among the cheats. 
One must make up one’s mind to be cheated with as good a grace 
as one can. I daresay you cheat, Viola. I am sure Aunt 
Margaret does. I forgive you both, for I know the necessities. 
Everybody’s doorstep is surrounded by sepulchres, graves which 
don’t appear. We have to walk over them, so it’s far better to 
keep them whited. The dead in them won’t reveal themselves 
till the resurrection day; the resurrection”—he laughed—“ in 
which we philosophers do not believe!” 

Viola made no answer. She did not understand the relevance 
of these remarks. She only knew that Eustace was sad. Why? 
Was he thinking of Anna? Oould it possibly be that Anna was 
not entirely satisfactory ? not quite worthy of him? Were there 
sometimes moments in which he was tempted to regret his 
engagement? Ah well! if this was what he meant by a sepulchre 
at his threshold, Viola must assist in keeping it piously white- 
washed. Otherwise, for herself as well as for him it might 
happen that perhaps—— 

“Sir Eustace, sir, wants you in the library,” said Milton, 
interrupting the pregnant silence which was growing dangerous. 

Milton was the one person at Sercombe Manor whom Eustace 
did not like. Milton admired him, spoke well of him to all, 
upheld his authority, had as it were prepared a throne for the 
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young king, placed him upon it, and what is more taught him 
how to cut his coat and his hair and his behaviour to suit the 
position. Eustace never felt at his ease with Milton. He seemed 
a sort of big magnifying glass who swelled every mite into a 
monster. Milton had learned manners—those of a butler and 
those of a butler’s masters—in some peculiarly rigid school, and 
if a man drank his tea from the wrong side of his cup was capable 
of suspecting an Italian “ baggage” for his mother and a father 
who had been a thief. At the present moment, following Milton 
across the hall, Eustace wondered did the man know he was 
thinking of Viola? did the man know how he was deceiving 
her ? 

Sir Eustace sat by his accustomed table, looking whiter, more 
bent and aged than was his wont. Spread on the table before him 
was the specimen title-page of the Magnum Opus. 

“My boy, will you be kind enough to write to Mr. Lindley for 
me? I have been trying to do it myself, but I suppose I was 
inattentive or sleepy——” 

Eustace idly took the unfinished letter from the blotting-pad 
and read a line or two. After a moment’s struggle with the 
penmanship, which was cryptic as his own, he started visibly. 
For the letter was unintelligible; here and there words of quite 
grotesque nonsense had been introduced. 

“Perhaps I was sleepy,” said the old man, peevishly, taking 
it from him and tearing it up. “I know there are mistakes ; that’s 
why I ask you to write. You write so easily. Sit down and do 
it at once.” 

“ Yes, sir. What do you wish me to say?” 

“Thank him for his letter; but tell him he has fallen intoa 
confusion owing to your name being identical with mine. Send 
him back his title-page and say I won’t be insulted by having 
my name printed there like a fool’s!” (He spoke angrily, 
raising his voice.) ‘ Who told him to put it there ?” he shouted ; 
“who has done this? Did you do it?” 

Aghast, Eustace tried to explain, but he was interrupted : 

“TI want Yes or No, if you please! I won’t be soothed and 
patted and taken in and pushed into a fool’s paradise! Is it your 
doing? Yes or No?” 

“Yes,” said Eustace. 

“Well, I’m glad you’ve admitted the truth,” said Sir Eustace 
more quietly, sinking back into his chair; “ you do speak the 
trath, I fancy; I can trust you. If I thought I couldn’t trust 
you, Eustace, I would pack you off to-morrow. Do you hear me? 
I admit no claim on your part. I haven’t even written your 
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name into the Bible. It just depends on whether or no I find 
you trustworthy. Are you listening?” 

“Yes, sir, I hear. But I think you're attaching too much 
importance to a trifle. Whatever you wish, I will write to 
Lindley ; though personally I should like the title-page to stand 
as it is. My book will give me far greater satisfaction with your 
name on it, the only public acknowledgment I can make of the 
help you have given me”—Eustace smiled, and his smile was 
generally very pleasant—“ and the bump which you know I have 
got from you!” 

Sir Eustace recovered his temper. 

“Yes, yes; you got it from me. Those tastes are nothing if 
they are not hereditary. I suppose now—like me—you have had 
great enjoyment out of the mere exercise of your reasoning 
powers?” 

“My life was rather crowded and unfavourable,” said Eustace ; 
“it wasn’t particularly comfortable to have things burning in my 
head and no chimney to carry off their smoke.” 

“But here—here—you appreciate the kind of life that will 
benefit you? the leisure, the library, the amanuensis, the 
atmosphere——-” 

“ Of course I appreciate it! Iam inclined to go on my knees 
and pray you to keep me a little longer for the book’s sake.” 

“T understand. I understand. It’s a duty to help you, to 
clear your path. And I’ve no fault to find with you, Eustace, 
none at all. I have found you all I could wish. Only ”—he took 
up the offending title-page— you made a mistake here. I can’t 
have this. I would give my poor life to have written that book, 
Eustace, but I haven’t written it, and I won't let the world 
suppose I have. There’s nothing more despicable than to set 
oneself off as better than one is. God has denied me tne power 
of writing the words 1 wish to use; you see an extreme instance 
in that letter I tried to write to Mr. Lindley. Well, it has been 
the same when I tried to express my thoughts on astrology. It’s 
my cross, and I must bear it.” 

“ Astrology ?” said Eustace, bewildered. 

“You are not attending. I did not say astrology. I said 
hydrostatics. No, no, I mean—I mean——” 

“ Metaphysics,” said Eustace, quietly. 

“Yes, yes, that’s it. I believe I could write the letter now if 
you would tell me what to say, word by word, slowly. I should 
prefer its being in my own hand. It must come with authority.” 

It was no use. Eustace dictated, “My dear sir,” to the 
trembling hand which wrote, “ My dear, dear, dear, my sir, sir.” 
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Then with a cry of rage, the old man threw the pen to his 
grandson and bade him write. 

“Make it very clear, Eustace. Say Iam an old fool and will 
not pretend I am anything else.” 

The letter was accomplished just as the gong sounded for 
Prayers, @ ceremony from which Sir Eustace had absented himself 
of late, 

“Tam coming to-night,” he said, “I wish to read myself as I 
used. Thank God, my eyesight continues very good and I like 
the world to know I have the use of my faculties.” 

“ He is not fit for it,” whispered Eustace to his aunt, “he is 
unusually shaky to-night.” 

“ Let him try,” said Viola, opening the page. 

Sir Eustace in his shaking voice, but with much dramatic force 
and impressiveness, read half-way through the chapter. Then he 
said “ reformation ” instead of “ resurrection,” stopped at once, and 
looked appealingly at his grandchildren. 

“Viola, my dear, take it up,” said Miss Sercombe, and the girl 
stepped forward for her accustomed duty. Probably because it 
was his daughter’s suggestion, Sir Eustace objected. He pushed 
Viola aside and beckoned to Eustace. A contest in the middle of 
Prayers was unthinkable, and Eustace, his face flushed, his voice 
thrilled with emotion, gave the concluding verses, presently the 
collects, then the final “God save the Queen! ” 

The servants filed out; and the sensitive Eustace felt that 
Milton was saying to the housekeeper, 

“T call that something like! It’s indecent in a county family 
for any but a male to conduct Family Worship.” 


633 


Cuapter LY. 


Tue next morning brought Eustace a letter from his betrothed. 
He felt Viola’s eyes on him as he received it. Anna’s writing 
was large and straggling. She wrote on mauve notepaper in 
discoloured ink which fell easily into blots. The stamp was 
upside down and because the cheap envelope’s gum would not 
stick, she had sealed her letter with green wax, bearing the 
print of a dove. Eustace put the letter in his pocket ; to read it 
within sight of Viola was impossible. 

The girl saw all this and felt unaccountably moved. 

“Are you not well, my dear?” asked Miss Sercombe of her 
niece, “ you seem so absent this morning.” 
Viola forced a laugh. 
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“Absent? The mind can’t always be at home, Auntie Meg. 
It must sometimes go out visiting or it would be a very dull 
mind without any material for making comparisons. Grandfather 
says the making of comparisons is the beginning of intelligence.” 

She left the table, and as she bent over Tawno Chikno, who was 
busy with porridge, both Miss Sercombe and Eustace saw a tear 
fall on his blue fur, an accident very annoying to Chikno, who at 
once crossly licked himself. Miss Sercombe remembered days 
when she too had confided tears to a cat, and she felt that half 
contemptuous compassion which one who has survived serious 
disease feels for the person with a common cold. But the heart 
of Eustace beat hotly. Why was Violacrying? Was she making 
comparisons—between the letter he had been ashamed to read 
in her presence and the dainty note she had sent him to be opened 
before Anna two months ago in the Vicolo Scanderbeg ? 

Two months! Was it really only two months? And already 
Anna seemed a stranger, and Viola was as his very self; and she 
was shedding tears—for him. Two months? 

He went to his own room and laid the letter on the oak table 
which stood in the window and was always adorned with a bowl 
of flowers. To-day they were primroses. Ernest had reported 
Viola’s finding of the first primroses; it was she who daily put 
fresh flowers on his table. There was nothing personal in it! 
Viola kept the whole house supplied with flowers, a task which 
fitted her as well as the pouring of nectar fitted Hebe. There 
was nothing personal in it: none the less the primroses were 
dearer for Viola, and Viola was dearer for the primroses. Beside 
them Eustace spread out the letter from Anna Breien. 

Alas! poor Anna! Was it her fault that she did not write 
prettily like English Viola? Battling continually with adverse 
circumstances she had not grown in sun and shower, in the 
breathing and balm of insensate things to perfect beauty. She 
belonged to a strange northern people of whom Eustace knew 
nothing, who seemed to his ignorance to have no place among the 
great ones of the world. She herself, her name, her land, did not 
rise before him rich with the associations of home, of country, 
long lineage, old memories, the grace of legend, the golden mist of 
that little heaven which we name the Earthly Paradise. Never 
could Anna appeal to his imagination as could Viola; and to 
men of Eustace Sercombe’s type, the imagination is ever the 
motive power. 

As his mournful eyes rested on the mauve envelope with the 
blots and the crooked stamp, he felt that he no longer belonged to 
the same class as Anna Breien. Classes are artificial foolish 
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things; and love should take note only of men and women, not of 
gentlemen and ladies, whatever those fair words may mean. But 
love was not at his side prompting him; and Eustace was pro- 
foundly conscious that Anna was a provincial Scandinavian, a 
working woman belonging to a coarse profession, while he with 
curious ease had slipped into his place as an English country 
gentleman. 

Well, the letter must be read! He opened it. ‘“ My own ever 
dearest and best one”—(Anna wrote a strange jargon of ill- 
digested languages; but Eustace was accustomed to that, and 
automatically translated into the grammarless, wordless language 
in which we think, unless we happen to be composing a speech in 
some dialect not on our tongue-tip)— 


“ My thoughts are with you all day, dear, and every day; and I say your 
name in my prayers hour by hour. Do not think that because we are 
separated you seem less present tome. I have thought of you and loved 
you too much, too long for that. How sorry Iam for you among those 
strange people! You must find it hard to please them; and perhaps you 
get tired of living to do nothing like a milord. You do not say much 
about your cousin, the girl who wrote to you. I hope she is not too childish 
to be some sort of companion to you. Sometimes perhaps you steal away 
and write a few words of your book. Iam glad you have something to 
amuse you; yet often, my Eustace, I wonder would you not be happier if 
you gave it up, and had simple prayers and sermons like what I remember 
long ago in our church in Christiania, always so very nice, and not heathen 
like the religion of the Pope. I suppose the English religion is more 
like the Pope’s, isn’t it? But we must hope the Pope’s religion is good 
in some ways as Ernest has to learn it; and I hope your book will be 
good too and not at all against Christ and the Bible. 

“ Well, darling, you will remember, will you not ? whatever happens—but 
you know just what I mean, and you know I pray for you that there 
mayn’t ever be any difficulties or what the Bible calls temptations too 
hard for either of us, It does seem as if we got more of them than most 
people; and they seem specially hard now we are separated and can’t 
help each other as we used todo. But in the end I do believe we shall 
conquer everything, little difficulties no less than big ones; and we must 
never be discouraged nor in despair about each other or about anything. 
I did not know you would have to stop away so long and I feel anxious 
sometimes. My music is not getting on so very well, and sometimes 
in spite of what Mr. Higgins says, Iam afraid I am not cleyer enough 
to be able to become success and earn money for our marriage and our 
home as I wish. Well, at least I will try all I can, and Mr. Higgins says 
I ought to study more and I am meaning to do it. 

“TI am writing, Eustace, to warn you that Mr. Higgins has gone to 
London. I have not told him you are in England, and so I hope you 
won’t meet; as I know you don’t like each other. He is stopping at the 
Grand Hotel Metropole, but you will never guess what he went over for! 
It was a great shock to me when he told me, and at first I had a sort of 
feeling that he had been deceiving us. That was foolish and I under- 
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stand better now. He has gone to England because of the death of his 
wife. His wife! he has been married all this time to a poor mad lady, 
who only lived with him for one year a long time ago. He is very glad 
she is dead. How sad for a poor man to have to feel that! Poor, poor 
Mr. and Mrs. Higgins! Now I suppose he will marry again, I hope more 
happily. He told me a great deal about himself. It seems that after his 
poor wife, whom he had never loved, had been shut up in the madhouse, 
he met another lady whom he did love, who was, he said, ‘the great 
passion of his life,’ who loved him, whom he would have married but for 
a wicked English law which kept him tied to a mad woman. I don’t 
suppose it was right of them to get in love with each other, but there it 
was! and there must have been great sorrow to them both that they were 
not able to marry. And now I should like to think dear Mr. Higgins 
would find that poor lady, and love her again, and marry her. But he 
seems offended with her and says she gave him up, and charged him 
never to come near her again; and he thinks she has by this time 
married someone else. But I think not, if she really loved him, only 
perhaps she didn’t love him and was angry with him for having spoken of 
love when he couldn’t marry her. Whatever way it is, it is very very sad 
for dear Mr. Higgins, and I do wish I could help him somehow. But 
what can a girl like me do for one so great as Mr. Higgins ? 

“Well, I mustn’t write any more now; especially about Mr. Higgins, for 
I know you hate him. If your grandfather were to die I suppose you 
needn’t stay any longer? ‘Will he leave you some money, Eustace? I do 
hope he will! Do try and persuade him! Your darling loving Anna. 

“PS. I haven’t told him a word about you ; and I won’t, though I don’t 
really think he would do anything unkind. I wish he had given us that 
promise! Goodbye, darling, don’t forget your own Anna, and come back 
to her soon!” 


As Eustace read the letter, its defects were less patent to him 
than they had been an hour ago in Viola’s presence. His chief 
consciousness was of great familiarity with this Anna, who for 
two years and a half had been nearer to him than any person had 
been before, nearer than any ordinary friend or sweetheart; near 
it seemed as a wife must be to her husband, even an unloved wife 
to a weary husband. 

It was impossible to shut his eyes; the tie between them was 
more than the ordinary tie. It was not the silken bond of love, 
the awful chain of religious vows ; it was perhaps more potent than 
either; it was the fact that Anna had given him her all and he 
had accepted it. What had he given her in return? Nothing; 
a beggarly nothing! Thinking it over, Eustace could not feel 
that he had anything to give. His name? he scarcely dared to 
wear it, conscious that to her knowledge he had dishonoured it, 
Money? what little he had acquired (with her help) he had spent 
on himself and his brother. Brains?—Eustace knew he had 
brains—these he had jealously hidden from Anna. That part of 
him she valued little, and instinctively he had prevented her 
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learning its value. He had not shown her a line of his manu- 
scripts; when he bought expensive books he never told her, but 
let her think the money had gone in theatres and other extra- 
vagances, which she, half annoyed, half rather coarsely tolerant, 
called “ young men’s amusements.” When she reproved him for 
his over-indulged imagination, Eustace was not displeased. Far 
better Anna should think hima little cracked, an impotent waster 
of time and ink like his grandfather, than that she should be 
interested in his work and want to intermeddle with it! 
Character? Alas! no. His virtues came from Anna, they were 
his debts, not his assets. Anna was under no delusion here. 
Openly she kept his conscience, expected his confessions, absolved, 
exhorted, strengthened, distrusted him. Too much? Perhaps 
not; Eustace had no firm faith in himself; but too openly ; surely 
too openly! In this very letter were lines which made his face 
hot. She meant well, in a sense he was grateful ; but oh the bliss 
of being with people who knew no harm of him, nor suspected it! 

His thoughts wandered. He fell to thinking of Viola again, 
Viola whose view of him was unlike Anna’s, Ah well, Viola was 
deceived. But was she? Again his fancy took a leap into the 
future, as it might be were he always here at Sercombe Manor, 
living the life which suited him, Viola by his side. In what 
possible moral danger would he stand? In none. There would 
be no temptation to deviate from the right way. It is easy to walk 
straight on a pleasant path. The want of money, which is 
undeniably the root of all evil, would be ended; the people round 
him would be all honourable, and instinctively one takes one’s tone 
from the people one is with. Moral danger for him lay not at 
Sercombe Manor by the side of Viola, but in the muddy lanes he 
must traverse with Anna. 

Eustace dropped his head on his hands uttering an unconscious 
groan. That was it! He loved Viola. He worshipped the very 
hem of her robe. He did not love Anna. He loved Viola; 
Sercombe Manor meant Viola to him. And the position had 
changed since yesterday morning, for something had passed 
between his soul and Viola’s. They had looked into each other's 
eyes and seen love there. This morning there had been no 
resumption of the fraternal relationship which each felt had broken 
down. Viola had certainly guessed he loved her, and she—she 
had let fall a tear. The hope, the fear, the belief entered into his 
soul that Viola loved him. 

How was it possible to bear this? To go on living at Viola’s 
side, yearning for her, sick with love, reading love in her sweet 
eyes—and yet say ncthing, make no effort to seize the bliss which 
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lay within his reach, which was being offered him on all sides, 
which would make a man of him, irreproachable, immaculate, all 
he had ever wished to be? 

Yet—he was bound to Anna; by that terrible tie, Anna had 
given him her all; her faith, her love, her reputation, her kindred, 
country, home; her career, her hard-won earnings, her beauty and 
her youth, her strength and rectitude and charity. He had 
accepted it all; and in return had given her nothing, not honour, 
nor home, nor heroism, not even common honesty, not love, not 
faith. 

Faith? Ah! but he could still give her faith! Nothing open 
had passed between him and Viola; he could come away and 
leave her, and be true to Anna. Yes, he could still be faithful. 
It was not much for the woman who had let herself be slandered, 
buffeted, starved, deserted for his sake. At least it was better 
than nothing. Faith seemed all he had to give, and most certainly 
she would value it. None the less, it was Viola he wanted ! 
What is Duty in comparison with love? An idle tale, a 
simulacrum, a pretence! Love is reality. Love is the strongest 
motive ; and what is Free Will but the prevalence of the strongest 
motive? Love is Fate, and not the Cloud-Oompeller himself can 
conquer Fate. It is madness to try; impiety—presumption— 
disaster. It was Viola he wanted. 

Down below there on the terrace he heard her voice, her sweet 
soft voice which was never raised, yet could be heard far off. 
She was there by her grandfather’s bath-chair, protecting, 
soothing the old man; telling him that “‘ Eustace and she would 
do it together.” 

Ah! fatal juxtaposition of names! fatal task whatsoever it 
might be. Eustace and Viola—together! reading love in each 
other’s eyes, hearing love in the stammerings of each other's 
tongues; bliss within reach of a hand; and that hand tied, not 
to be put out with honour; himself a poor weak creature, who 
could perhaps think more deeply than most men, but who had 
generally fainted in the day of adversity, had generally when he 
played at fisticuffs with the devil, fallen quickly on his knees and 
surrendered on the devil’s terms ! 

* * * * * 

Mr. Jasper Petulengro, the big black dog with the curls and 
the frills, the moustachios, and the slim beautifully shaven 
haunches, had attached himself to Eustace from the first moment 
of their meeting. He lay all this while, his nose on his paws, his 
bright eyes fixed on his new master while he first read a long 
letter and then mused with a gloominess worthy of old Sir 
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Eustace himself. Mr. Petulengro was never able to fathom the 
thoughts of human beings; still he never neglected to try, and at 
least he attained to some understanding of their moods. His dear 
young master was sad, Jasper knew that much; and when with a 
profound sigh Eustace rose to his feet, the poodle also rose on his 
hind legs and licked the beloved hand. 

“You dear old chap!” said Eustace, who had never before 
been worshipped by a dog and who loved Mr. Petulengro only less 
perhaps than Viola. He had a store of sugar for the shaveling ; 
feeling here again that he must give at least something to one 
who lavished on him his all. An occasional block of indigestible 
sweet-stuff seemed a poor return for endless faith and whole- 
hearted love, and long long wanderings on weary paws, and long 
hours of silent watching and waiting for the moment when he 
might bestow a lick unreproved! Eustace chose the biggest 
lump, laid it on the arm of his chair and said— 

Wait.” 

Mr. Petulengro, quivering from the top of his scarlet bow to 
the tip of his tasselled tail, lay down beside the sugar, his eyes 
fixed on it and only very occasionally turned for a reproachful 
instant to his master. He waited, and waited, and waited, within 
sight, within smell of the delectable white rock, his mouth 
dribbling, his moustache shaking with the sickness of hope 
deferred. Was it never coming, that welcome “Take it!” when 
he might climb the chair, and open his teeth, and crunch, crunch, 
crunch ? 

Eustace fell to stroking the curls. 

“ Brave Jasper,” he murmured ; “if it were I, I should filch it— 
I am sure I should; and you, my poor black friend, who see no 
meaning in it and have no wise thoughts in your little mind, you 
have heard the word ‘ Wait!’ and you will wait all day and never 
be false to your duty even in fancy. Come, Mr. Petulengro! I 
will take the sugar .way, and summon you for a walk and never 
say ‘Take it’ ut all; and we will see what you make of 
that!” 

The dog uttered a long howl of dismay as his master withdrew 
the coveted morsel, but he made no attempt at rebellion. He 
licked the cruel hand and prepared for his walk, a much 
disappointed poodle. And of course Eustace, greatly moved, 
presently rewarded him with two lumps instead of one. 

“There will be no one to do that for me,” he moralized, “ it will 
be ‘entbehren’ to the bitter end for me. But shall not a man be 
better than a dog?” 

Yet as he descended the stairs, his too vivid fancy suddenly 
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suggested a solution of the problem, a solution which had nothing 
celestial about it and which brought a cold dew to his forehead 
that seemed almost fear. 

Suppose he were false to Anna, and made himself happy with 
Viola—would not Anna, in process of time, of short time—console 
herself with Mr. Higgins? who had an excellent position to offer 
and was clearly thinking of offering it; who was much more of a 
man than was he, Eustace Sercombe. And—and—was not this a 
consummation most devoutly to be wished ? 

He stood still upon the staircase, pressing his hand to his brow 
and facing this suggestion. If it could somehow be brought 
about honowrably— without shabbiness! Would it not be 
recompense enough for Anna (who had given him her all) to 
hand her over to a Mr. Trelawney Higgins of Chicago? Eustace 
wished to God he could think so. But he was far too clear- 
sighted to be able to deceive himself. He did think the solution 
shabby. 

A hideous fear assailed him that, shabby or not, he would never 
have the courage to reject it. 


(To be continued.) 





